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1966 1955 % 
NET GENERATION* “-"_gaty in aeacumanedl 
By Fuel Burning Plants. . 41,340,405 | 38,545,202 + 7.3 
By Water Power Plants. . 9,305,085 | 9,239,348 + 0.7 
i a ein cb denn ac | 50,645,490 47,784,550 + 6.0 
| 
Add—Net canoes Over International Boundaries.......... | 333,615 339,003 — 1.6 
a Deere ate iia. d tthe eMiinick <6-entik ale wok a Oe adam } 133,831 132,656 + 0.9 
iese—iineney NNN oo oo sis.c nicierewia Sidis: soe honnees 1,106,818 1,150,915 — 3.8 
Net Energy for Distribution......... rere eres | 49,738,456 46,839,982 + 6.2 
Lostiand Unaccounted for... ....0.. ccc cece ccccces Lea | 5,246,379 5,088,974 + 3.1 
Sales to Ultimate Customers................. | 44,492,077 41,751,008 + 6.6 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of November 30th 
eee Se er eee 45,623,409 44,302,368 + 3.0 
Mural (Distinct Rural Rates)... ........ ccs cceeeees 1,688,938 1,651,260 + 2.3 
Commercial or Industrial: 
RMUAMEE ANE GO POW. 5 oo. cee cece ces tes 6,129,824 | 6,046,636 + 1.4 
BMNGS Cet OE POWES «ww 5 cise ns ees 296,049 | 288,987 + 2.4 
os gaia. onc a sia mnavesareiss bao des 176,430 | 170,581 + 3.4. 
Total Ultimate Customers................. 53,914,650 52,459,832 + 2.8 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of November | 
(Kwhrs in Thousands) 
Messientie) OF DORBORIC...... 2... ccc ccc ees | 11,046,758 | 10,073,138 + 9.7 
Micsmes Cieetinict Mistal Rates)... .. 2... ccc cee ect neee 768,482 | 770,207 — 0.2 
Commercial or Industrial: 
TTC e eee ree cia 7,275,805 6,738,208 + 8.0 
oo capil n'oigr di <.6: sxua is «wesc 23,593,913 22,426,964 + 5.2 
Gtseet que Mapewery Lighting... .............ccccccc ec ee eee eee: 454,350 422,286 + 7.6 
Oe Se 943,408 882,912 + 6.9 
Railways and Railroads: 
Street and Interurban Railways.................... 198,775 | 218,257 — 8.9 
ee eS ee 163,855 | 172,383 — 5.0 
I sie nacices ss cuinsacceesesscnei * 46,731 | 46,653 | + 0.2 
Total to Ultimate Customers..........................0... | 44, 492,077 | 41,751,008 + 6.6 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers (Thousands)................ $730,244 | $681,750 + 7.1 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
— ape = Ae SE eit. 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 Months Ended 
November 30, 1956 
Kilowatthours : *  eameui a 2,956 2,728 + 8.4 
Average Annu | $76.86 $72.29 + 6.3 
Revenue per amie 2.60¢ 2.65¢ | — 1.9 











* By Courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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the Edison Electric Institute, an as- 
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Canadian Electrical Association. 
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The objectives of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute are: 


The advancement in the public 
service of the art of producing, 
transmitting, and distributing elec- 
tricity and the promotion of scien- 
tific research in such field. 


The ascertainment and making 
available to the members and the 
public of factual information, data, 
and statistics relating to the elec- 
tric industry. 


To aid its operating company 
members to generate and sell elec- 
tric energy at the lowest possible 
price commensurate with safe and 
adequate service, giving due regard 
to the interests of consumer, in- 
vestor, and employee. 
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not assume responsibility for, nor 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
1957 1957 
MARCH MAY 


4- 5 PEA General and Customers’ Accounting Committee, 
Trexler Hotel, Allentown, Pa. 

i: EEI Financing and Investor Relations Committee, 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, N. Y. 

7 PIP Inter-Regional Committee, President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

2nd Street Tree and Utility Conference, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

14 PIP Steering Committee, New York City 

18-20 Northwest Electric Light and Power Association 

Business Development Section, Empress Hotel, 
Victoria, B. C 

21 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Headquarters, 
New York, N. Y. 

Pacific Coast Electrical Association Engineering and 
Operating Section, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association Annual Convention, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


7-8 


21-22 
28-29 


APRIL 


1 EEI Industrial Power and Heating Committee, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

1- 3 Southeastern Electric Exchange 24th Annual Con- 
ference, Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, 
Fla. 

1- 4 EEI Sales Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 
17th Annual Young Men’s Utility Conference, Terre 
Haute House, Terre Haute, Ind. 
8- 5 Missouri Valley Electric Association Engineering 
Conference, Hotel President and Municipal Audi- 
torium, Kansas City, Mo. 
8 EEI Accounting Division Advisory and Executive 
Committees Nominating Committee, Madison 
Suite, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
8-10 EEI-AGA 1957 National Accounting Conference of 
Electric & Gas Utility Accountants, Sheraton 
Park and Shoreham Hotels, Washington, D. C. 
8-11 EEI Transportation Committee, Texas State Hotel, 
Houston, Texas 

EEI Industrial Relations Committee jointly with 
Personnel Sections of Indiana Electric Association 
and Ohio Electric Utility Institute, and Personnel 
Practices Committee of Pennsylvania Electric 
Association, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Rocky Mountain Electrical League Annual Spring 
Conference, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Pacific Coast Electrical Association Administrative 
Services Section, Hotel La Playa, Carmel, Calif. 

EEI Meter & Service Committee, Soreno Hotel, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Northwest Electric Light & Power Association Engi- 
neering & Operation Section, Sun Valley, Idaho. 
28 EEI Purchasing and Store Executive Committee, 

Penn Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EEI Insurance Committee, Williamsburg Inn, Wil- 

liamsburg, Va. 

29-May 1 EEI Purchasing and Stores Committee 10th An- 
_ Meeting, Penn Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 

a. 
29-May 1 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Algiers 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


21-23 
24-25 
24-26 


24-26 


29-30 


2- 3 EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
5- 9 American Ceramic Society Annual Meeting, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 
6- 8 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Tides Hotel, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 
9-10 PEA Electrical Equipment Committee, Spring Meet- 
ing, Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Conven- 
tion, Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
16 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Headquarters, 
New York City 
EEI Electrical System and. Equipment Committee, 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
23 EEI-AGA Accounting Division Time and Place 
Committee, AGA Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 
24 EEI-AGA Accounting Division Orientation Meeting, 
EEI Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 
EEI Financing and Investor Relations Commit- 
tee, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


20-21 


31-June 1 


JUNE 


3- 5 EEI Annual Convention, Chicago, III. 

14 Public Utilities Association of the Virginias Acci- 
dent Prevention Conference, Daniel Boone Hotel, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

CEA Annual Convention, Murray Bay, Quebec 

Wisconsin Utilities Association Annual Convention, 
Accounting Section, King’s Gateway Hotel, Land 
o’ Lakes, Wisc. 

Michigan Electric Association, Grand Hotel, Mack- 
inac Island, Mich. 


19-21 
23-25 


23-26 


SEPTEMBER 

9-13 Illuminating Engineering Society National Technical 
Conference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

EEI-AGA Organization Meeting, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

39th Annual Meeting, Public Utilities Association 
of the Virginias, Green-Brier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

EEI Industrial Relations 10th Round Table Confer- 
ence, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 

EEI Meter & Service Committee, Hotel Nicolett, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


19-20 


20-21 


23-25 


24-26 


25-27 PIP 1957 Workshop Conference, Whittier Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 

30-Oct. 1 EEI Electrical Systems and Equipment Com- 
mittee, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

OCTOBER 


2- 4 Indiana Electric Association, French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 


17-18 EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


NARUC Annual Convention, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


28-31 


NOVEMBER 


7- 8 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Hawaiian Con- 
ference. Reef Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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2 Electricity’s Place in the Nation’s Economy 


By Donald S. Kennedy 


President, Edison Electric Institute and President, Oklahoma Gas and 


Electric Co. 


An address before the New York Society of Security Analysts, Jan. 30, 1957 


T is hard to imagine a group of 
people better informed on the 
electric light and power industry 

than those of you whose work is the 
day-to-day scrutiny and evaluation of 
the financing and other operations of 
individual electric power companies— 
what they have done, what they are 
doing, and what their potentialities 
are. 

Most of the members of the electric 
light and power industry who have 
appeared before you have discussed 
the affairs of their own companies, 
and however much I would enjoy do- 
ing likewise, I am going to limit my 
observations to the industry as a 
whole. 

Because it is an important adjunct 
to the operations and progress of indi- 
vidual electric companies, and to the 
advancement of the industry as a 
whole, let me begin with a little dis- 
cussion of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, even though many of you may be 
generally familiar with some of its 
work. 

The Institute’s membership includes 
nearly 200 electric utility operating 
companies which provide electricity 
for approximately 95 per cent of all 
customers served in the United States 
by the investor-owned electric com- 
panies. The Institute’s work has been 
vital to the continuing development of 
the industry. Its purpose and objec- 
tives were set forth at its founding in 
1933. These are worth reviewing: (1) 
The advancement in the public service 
of the art of producing, transmitting 
and distributing electricity and the 
promotion of scientific research in 
such field; (2) The ascertainment and 


making available to the members and 
the public of factual information, data 
and statistics relating to the electric 
industry; and (3) To aid its operat- 
ing company members to generate and 
sell electric energy at the lowest pos- 
sible price commensurate with safe 
and adequate service, giving due re- 
gard to the interests of consumer, in- 
vestor and employee. 

The policies and direction of activi- 
ties of the Institute are the responsi- 
bility of the 45 members of the Board 
of Directors, one-third of whom is 
elected each year for a three-year 
term, thereby enabling diversified in- 
dustry-wide representation. 


1700 on Committees 


Some 1700 electric utility leaders 
are currently serving on the 60 stand- 
ing committees of the Institute. 
Grouped in four main divisions, Ac- 
counting, Commercial, Engineering 
and General, these committees em- 
brace the principal fields of electric 
utility operations. 

The innumerable studies and re- 
ports of the committees, the free dis- 
cussion in their meetings, and the 
long hours of work put in by their 
members, have been of greatest im- 
portance to the ever-increasing effi- 
ciency of the production and distribu- 
tion of electricity, higher standards 
of service, and improved practices and 
equipment. 

In addition to the work of the 
standing committees, much of which 
involves extensive research, there are 
many basic scientific research projects 
on which Institute groups work or to 
which it contributes financial support. 
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Perhaps one of the more important 
and potentially useful research activi- 
ties of the Institute is that being con- 
ducted by its Technical Appraisal 
Task Force on Nuclear Energy, which 
has as its primary objective the ac- 
celeration of economic nuclear power 
development in the United States. 

The Institute also has many repre- 
sentatives on inter-industry commit- 
tees and on joint committees with 
other national oganizations to deal 
with important matters of mutual 
concern to the electric industry and 
other national industries and groups. 
These joint committees are predomi- 
nantly technical, with their principal 
interest in standardization, an impor- 
tant factor in economic operation. An- 
other example of inter-industry activ- 
ity is sales promotion, in which field 
the work of the Institute has received 
wide commendation and support. 

As I have indicated, the informa- 
tion structure of the Institute is based 
solidly upon its committee activities. 
Its information mechanisms include 
the free interchange of views at the 
several hundred committee, division 
and other meetings held each year, as 
well as the publication and distribu- 
tion of a large number of committee 
studies, reports, reference and hand- 
books. Several periodicals of interest 
to the industry are published in addi- 
tion to informational booklets and 
other material of value both to the 
industry and to the public. 

Its comprehensive statistical ser- 
vice is widely used by the industry it- 
self, allied industries, financial insti- 
tutions, news agencies and govern- 
mental bodies. Occasional press re- 
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Fig. 3 


leases are issued by the Institute to 
supply information of current news 
value. Because the Institute is widely 
recognized as a source of accurate and 
comprehensive data on the electric in- 
dustry, a continuing flow of inquiries 
from all parts of the country is re- 
ceived. 

The progress and good reputation 
of individual companies are reflected 
in the progress and reputation of the 
whole industry. There are no trade 
secrets in the electric light and power 
industry. It shares its information 
freely. Working through the com- 
mittees of the Institute it initiates 
far-reaching developments and shares 
experiences and techniques of great 
economic and human value that add 
up to the ultimate benefit of consumer, 
investor and employee. 


Conservatism in not going over- 
board verbally is so traditional with 
us that it has resulted nearly always 
in modest statements by the industry 
as concerned with long-term growth 
potentials of the industry. 

I think you may be interested in 
two or three striking examples which 
are pertinent to our discussion today. 
But first I want to make clear the dis- 
tinction between prudence in planning 
and installing generating and distribu- 
tion facilities in ample time for all 
potential requirements, and prudence 
in not going overboard on long-shot 
possibilities. 

Prudence in planning and installa- 
tions for all needs has been clearly 
demonstrated from the very begin- 
ning of the electric industry. It has 
had a remarkable, possibly unique, 
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record in anticipating and satisfying 
the nation’s industrial and business, 
domestic and military needs for elec- 
tricity. In respect to the military 
angle, we treasure these three com- 
ments and I quote first, ‘Electricity 
has never been too little, nor too late,” 
second, “Well Done,” and_ lastly, 
“Emergency demands, great in volume 
and complexity, were met fully and 
promptly by the American utility in- 
dustry. ... We were fortunate indeed 
to have such magnificent support.” 

The first quotation was from a 
statement by a former Director of the 
War Production Board, the second by 
C. W. Nimitz, Fleet Admiral of the 
U. S. Navy in the Second World War, 
and the third from a former Chief of 
Staff of the War Department, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 
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With respect to prudence in fore- 
casting, let us take the first example. 
At the Edison Electric Institute Con- 
vention in 1947, two years after the 
end of World War II, and during a 
period when economic forecasts and 
calculations in general were as apt to 
be pessimistic as otherwise, the an- 
nouncement that the electric power 
industry would expend $4 billion in 
a huge construction program over the 
next four years came as important 
financial news and produced many a 
serious discussion as to how this then 
gigantic program could be financed. 

This construction program, which 
started in 1947, extended well beyond 
the four years and is still going 
strong. With the end of the first ten 
years, the $4 billion had grown to 
nearly $24 billion expended by the 
investor-owned companies on new con- 
struction in the 1947-1956 decade. In 
the financing of this gigantic pro- 
gram, your interest and help have 
been indispensable. 

At our 1947 Convention, an unusual 
and provocative speech was made by 
Elmer L. Lindseth, President of The 
Cleveland Electric D[luminating Co., 
who a little later served a term 
as President of the EEI. The provoc- 
ative part of the speech was a well- 
documented and soundly-reasoned dis- 
cussion of the merits of better com- 
pensation for electric utility company 
executives. The unusual part was a 
dramatization of the 30-year possible 
growth of the industry, based on one- 
half of the rate of growth of the pre- 
ceding thirty years. 

Mr. Lindseth emphasized that since 
long-range forecasting is both diffi- 
cult and inexact, he was not forecast- 
ing but was merely projecting on the 
arbitrary premise of a rate of growth 
from 1946 to 1976, equal to one-half 
that from 1916 to 1946. “Note this 
premise carefully,” he warned. “It is 
arbitrary. It may be unimaginative. 
But the results are astounding.”’ They 
were astounding then. What actually 
has happened in the ensuing ten years 
is even more astonishing. 

Mr. Lindseth’s calculations showed 
that U. S. annual sales of electricity 
increased 1014 times from 1916 to 
1946. His arbitrary projection of 
sales, taking 1946 as 100 per cent, 
was a 130 per cent increase to be 
reached in 1961, fifteen years later, 
and a 425 per cent increase in 1976. 
The actual ten-year increase attained 
in 1956 was 177 per cent. Figure 1 is 
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a reproduction of Mr. Lindseth’s sales 
chart with the 1956 figures super- 
imposed. 

On gross revenues from electric 
power the arbitrary projection from 
1946 showed a 100 per cent increase 
to be reached in 1961, and a 300 per 
cent increase in 1976. The actual in- 
crease attained in 1956, only ten years 
since 1946, was 152 per cent. (Figure 
2). On generating capacity, Mr. Lind- 
seth’s projection from 1946 designated 
a 125 per cent increase to be reached 
in 1961, and a 400 per cent increase 
in 1976. The actual increase attained 
was 139 per cent in 1956. (Figure 3). 


Investment Projections 

Total investment in property and 
plant was projected from 1946 to 
reach an increase of about 125 per 
cent in 1961, and a 400 per cent in- 
crease in 1976. The increase attained 
in 1956 was 142 per cent. (Figure 4). 

In a period of inflation, when costs 
of many items were greatly increased 
over the years preceding 1946, the 
1956 relationship of property and 
plant investment to generating capac- 
ity is remarkable. Technological ad- 
vances in plant design and the instal- 
lation of larger generating units were 
prime factors in this achievement. 
Among other things efficient selection 
and operation of production, trans- 
mission and distribution facilities are 
indicated in the favorable percentage- 
wise gains in both sales and gross 
revenues, in comparison with gener- 
ating capacity increases. 

Let us take a quick look at what has 
happened between the beginning of 
1947 and the end of 1956. Production 
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of electricity by the industry increased 
from 223 billion kwhr to 601 billion; 
generating capability from 50 million 
kw to 126 million kw; sales from 191 
billion kwhr to 529 billion; annual per 
capita production of electric power 
from 1912 kwhr to 4056 kwhr, while 
population increased from 141 million 
people to 169 million. Customers grew 
also from 36 million to 54 million and 
annual use per domestic customer in- 
creased from 1329 kwhr to approxi- 
mately 2965 kwhr. (Just about today 
(Jan. 30), the annual use per domestic 
customer should reach 3000 kwhr.) 

While the foregoing figures testify 
to the extraordinary growth of the 
electric industry in the past decade, 
the several growth categories are in 
comparison with themselves—that is, 
kilowatthour production is compared 
with kilowatthour production, and so 
on. How does its growth compare with 
that of the whole national economy? 

As one measure of its relative posi- 
tion, let us compare the growth of the 
electric industry’s production in kwhr 
with that of the GNP. 

Figure 5 shows that Gross National 
Product increased 153 per cent in the 
1936-1946 decade, and kilowatthour 
production 104 per cent. When we 
make the comparison for the 1946- 
1956 decade the electric industry’s 
dynamic growth and its constantly 
expanding integration into the whole 
fabric of American life are apparent. 

In this period, note how the pattern 
of the blocks has been reversed. Gross 
National Product increased 97 per 
cent, while kilowatthour production 
increased 170 per cent. 

This trend is further demonstrated 
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in the next chart (Figure 6). Here we 
compare Disposable Personal Income 
with average annual use per residen- 
tial customer. In the 1936-1946 peri- 
od, Disposable Personal Income in- 
creased 140 per cent, and average 
residential use 81 per cent. In the 
1946-1956 period the relative increase 
is 80 per cent for Disposable Personal 
Income, while the block denoting in- 
crease in average annual residential 
use moves up to 123 per cent. 

In the 1936-1946 decade, we were 
successively in a depression period, a 
period of recovery, a war period, and 
a minor recession, with their at- 
tendant economic phenomena, which 
brought pronounced and often abrupt 
reflections in many of the components 
of Gross National Product and Dis- 
posal Personal Income. The 1946-1956 
period was one of remarkable expan- 
sion in practically all fields. While 
different basing periods, or longer or 
shorter periods, would affect the rela- 
tive percentage increase of these two 
charts, it is doubtful that they would 


alter significantly the patterns of the 
blocks or fail to show the trend of 
the electric industry in its outpacing 
of the economy as a whole. 

One more chart (7), developed from 
the grouping of the past two decades, 
may be of interest. Here I have com- 
pared the percentage increase of Dis- 
posable Personal Income with that of 
the average annual bill for electricity 
to the residential customer. In the 
period from 1936 to 1946 the increase 
for the former was 140 per cent, and 
for the latter 25 per cent. For the 
1946-1956 period the percentage of 
increase was nearly equal, although 
over the last three years Disposable 
Personal Income increased 14 per 
cent, while the average annual bill 
gained by 19 per cent. 

The principal reason for the great 
disparity in percentage growth be- 
tween Disposable Personal Income and 
average annual bill in the 1936-1946 
period was the sharp and abrupt rise 
in the former beginning in 1939, 
while the scarcity of consumer goods, 
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particularly electrical appliances dur- 
ing the war, reacted against the in- 
crease in average annual bills. 

The tremendous progress which the 
electric industry has experienced 
would not have been possible without 
conscientious and consistent sales pro- 
motion by the industry. In addition to 
hundreds of promotional programs 
being executed on the local level, there 
are several industry-wide programs 
which I would like to mention briefly. 

One such program is HOUSE- 
POWER, which has as its major ob- 
jective the promotion of adequate wir- 
ing in the 78 per cent of America’s 
46 million homes which do not have it 
now. Another, the “Live Better... 
Electrically” program, is aimed at in- 
creasing the use of electrical appli- 
ances in the home. Both of these have 
the active support of hundreds of 
ultilities and manufacturers. Another 
program of long-standing is that being 
carried on by the Better Light-Better 
Sight Bureau for the purpose of in- 
creasing public understanding of the 
need for proper lighting. Still other 
programs stimulate increasing utiliza- 
tion of electricity in business and in- 
dustry. Such programs contribute 
greatly to the industry’s continuing 
growth. 

Another of the forward-looking ac- 
tivities in which the electric industry 
is engaged is that of local area devel- 
opment. The economic health of the 
local electric company is uniquely 
linked with that of the area it serves, 
since all of its customers are in its 
service area, and almost everyone is 
a customer. 

Probably the most important over- 
all benefit of area development is that 
a successful program broadens the 
economic base of the entire area. One 
estimate is that for every 1000 jobs 
created in industry there are added: 
1150 jobs in other service and sup- 
porting industries, a market for 700 
dwelling units, a market for the out- 
put of 250 farm workers, customers 
enough to support 40 new retail mer- 
chants, and increased state tax rev- 
enue of more than $100,000. 

Among some of the rewards to com- 
munities which have undertaken area 
development projects have been new 
industries, new payrolls, new ratables, 
better zoning, better balance between 
agricultural and industrial employ- 
ment, and improved agricultural prac- 
tices. 

Increasingly the electric industry 
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shares in, contributes to, and is vital 
to nearly every industrial, business, 
agricultural and domestic endeavor in 
our modern economic and social struc- 
ture. Among the important factors 
contributing to its amazing growth in 
the postwar years are the widening 
applications and new uses for elec- 
tricity in industry, and the widespread 
advances in all industrial fronts. This 
includes the emergence or rapid de- 
velopment of entirely new industries, 
processes and products, whose concep- 
tion and existence are based on an 
abundant supply of electric power— 
for example, the electronics industry, 
atomic energy, television, the ad- 
vances in automation of industry, 
light metals and chemical production. 

The factors and influences that have 
contributed to the growth of the elec- 
tric industry during the past decade 
are expected to continue over the dec- 
ade just beginning, and beyond. Popu- 
lation alone is expected to reach about 
200 million by the end of the decade, 
and over 230 million, twenty years 
from now. 


Standards Seen Increasing 


Economists, who are not often of 
the same mind, agree that given the 
avoidance of nuclear war and an atti- 
tude by labor that it should not ex- 
pect a greater share of the national 
income than is warranted by increased 
productivity, there will continue to be 
a further increase in the standard of 
living. Higher standards of living, 
after all, have been and will continue 
to be the prime motivation in all the 
material advances, not only of this 
country, but of the world. 

In all fields, multiplying research 
for better methods and better man- 
power utilization cannot fail to bring 
unusually large increases in the use 
of electric power with its great assets 
of mobility, adaptability, and availa- 
bility. 

Moving toward 1966 the electric in- 
dustry, including municipals, co-ops, 
state power districts and federal 
agencies, entered the year 1957 with a 
very sizeable backlog of new generat- 
ing capability already scheduled for 
addition to the power lines. This 
totaled as of January 1st some 45 mil- 
lion kw, with over 35 million of this 
due for installation in 1957 through 
1959. 

This figure of 45 million kw in new 
generating capability already in sight 
at the beginning of the 1957-1966 dec- 
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ade is more than one-third of the pres- 
ent total installation and it is approxi- 
mately four times as great as the 
backlog of some 11 million kw of 
scheduled installations at the begin- 
ning of the 1947-56 decade. 

In the 1956 EEI year-end review of 
the electric light and power industry 
we estimated that the present net gen- 
erating capability of 126.5 million kw 
would increase by more than 110 mil- 
lion kw by the end of 1966. It would 
not, I think, be unreasonable to move 
our sights up and increase today the 
year-end estimate to double that of 
the present installations by the end 
of 1966. This would give slightly 
more than 250 million kw of generat- 
ing capability by that time, or approx- 
imately the total shown for 1976 in 
Mr. Lindseth’s projection mentioned 
before. 

On the basis of 250 million kw of 
capability, a projection based on our 
present experience would show that 
by the end of 1966 the industry should 
reach a total annual production of 
1.250 trillion kwhr, sales of 1.1 tril- 
lion, and a gross revenue of $17.5 bil- 
lion. I think the potentialities for ex- 
ceeding these figures are implicit 
from our past history, and the ex- 
pected continuing expansion of the 
national economy. 

Less than a year ago, what seemed 
a reasonable estimate for construction 
expenditures over the coming 10-year 
period was an average of over $3 bil- 
lion a year by the investor-owned 
companies. Very recently the esti- 
mates have been raised to an expecta- 
tion of an average of over $4 billion 
a year for the 1957-1966 period, rang- 
ing upward from the current rate of 
expenditure, nearly $3 billion a year, 
to about $5 billion by the end of 1966. 


Price of Construction 


Construction expenditures by the 
investor-owned companies have aver- 
aged about $2.34 billion through 1947- 
1956, starting the first year of the 
decade with $1.23 billion and ending 
it with $2.9 billion. 

During the past 10-year period new 
capital provided approximately 63 per 
cent of the total construction expendi- 
tures, and the remaining 37 per cent 
came from internal sources. Of the 
new capital 66 per cent represented 
long-term debt, 21 per cent common- 
stock and 13 per cent preferred. The 
percentages, of course, fluctuated 
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from year to year, as they will in com- 
ing years. 

There is a curious paradox in the 
fact that measures taken to tighten 
the cost and flow of money as a curb 
on inflation produce an adverse effect 
on costs, and particularly so in a regu- 
lated industry such as the investor- 
owned electric utilities where plant in- 
vestment is very high in relation to 
sales turnover. From this standpoint, 
the rise in the cost of money over the 
past twelve months or so must be 
philosophically accepted, as we have 
had to accept the increases in the cost 
of the other components of our oper- 
ating expenses, materials for plant 
construction, equipment, fuel, labor, 
taxes and so on, and endeavor to offset 
it as we have offset rises in the other 
components. 

In the long-range overall picture, I 
cannot see any appreciable effect of 
the higher cost of capital on the in- 
dustry’s expansion plans. 


Inflation Problem Met 


In a period of inflated costs that 
brought and solved many and varied 
problems, the electric industry main- 
tained a favorable relationship be- 
tween investment, productive capac- 
ity, sales and revenue and kept earn- 
ings at a height that attracted inves- 
tors in a highly sensitive market. 

This has been accomplished largely 
through the continuing search for bet- 
ter and more economical operational 
methods, more economical and func- 
tional design of new plants and other 
structures, and in many other ways. 

Much time, effort and research have 
gone into the discovery and develop- 
ment of methods for offsetting the 
rising costs of taxes, labor, equipment 
and construction materials. One of 
the most substantial savings has re- 
sulted from the increasing efficiency 
of fuel utilization. Contributing to 
this is the use of continually rising 
steam pressures which are now reach- 
ing up into the super-critical range. 
In 1946 it required an average of 1.29 
pounds of coal to produce one kilo- 
watthour. In 1956, only .93 pounds 
was required per kilowatthour—a re- 
duction of 28 per cent. Some of the 
newest plants require less than three- 
quarters of a pound. Similar econ- 
omies have been effected in the use of 
gas and other fuels. Last year alone, 
the savings from increased fuel effi- 
ciency amounted to $44 million. 

The ever-larger size of new genera- 
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tors has also produced operating econ- 
omies, as the larger units generate 
power at a lower cost per kilowatt- 
hour. In addition, new installations 
have permitted the closing down of 
stations which required more man- 
power to operate and which had a 
lower thermal efficiency. 

Automation, too, is playing an im- 
portant part in combating inflation. 
The electric industry is one of the 
most mechanized of all industries. 
Long before the word “automation” 
came into popular usage, our industry 
was pioneering the development of 
automatic controls to replace manual 
operations, and the search for new 
applications of electronic controls con- 
tinues today. 

The transmission of electricity ai 
higher voltages has been another 
means of reducing operating costs. 
Some lines are operating at voltages 
as high as 345,000 volts, and trans- 
mission at 220,000 volts has become 
common practice. 

Many companies have realized sav- 
ings through the interconnection and 
pooling of facilities with other com- 
panies. A number of such power 
pools have been in operation for many 
years. These interconnections and 
pools enable the utilization of lowest 
cost generating equipment, _inter- 
change of reserve, diversity of load, 
and the location of new facilities for 
maximum permanent usefulness, all 
resulting in lower overall costs. 

In many other operations such as 
the clearing and maintaining of 
rights-of-way, extending the life of 
wood poles, and reduction of street 
lighting circuit maintenance costs, 
new techniques offset inflation. Even 
fly-ash, once a liability, has been con- 
verted into a commercially marketable 
by-product of electric generation. 


Communications Practices 


The use of two-way radio communi- 
cations has resulted in a tremendous 
saving in time for both men and 
equipment. Microwave communication 
systems have been used for the remote 
control of substations, for automatic 
relaying of load information, and to 
provide a greater reliability in pro- 
tective relay schemes which guard 
against service interruptions. 

Aside from the humane aspect, ac- 
cident prevention programs, too, have 
tended to counter inflationary costs. 
The electric industry reduced the fre- 
quency rate of accidents, which is the 
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number of reportable injuries per 
million man-hours, appreciably over 
the past decade. In 1946 the rate was 
14.81 and in 1955 it was 7.62; so in 
ten years we about cut it in half, an 
accomplishment in which we all take 
much pride. 

These are just some of the ways in 
which the industry has “tightened its 
belt” to compensate for inflation. 

There is perhaps no area of the 
electric industry which commands 
more attention today than the devel- 
opment of atomic power. As you 
know, the original Atomic Energy 
Act in 1946 established a virtual gov- 
ernment monopoly on all atomic de- 
velopment. With passage of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, American 
industry was for the first time per- 
mitted to develop and construct its 
own atomic power plants. Marked 
progress has been made in this field 
by the electric companies in this rela- 
tively short period of time. 


Atomic Power Projects 


By the end of 1956, 49 electric 
power companies and associated ser- 
vice organizations were taking part 
in projects for the development and 
construction of 11 atomic power 
plants. An additional 72 companies 
were studying atomic power as mem- 
bers of various study groups or indi- 
vidually under the AEC access per- 
mit program. 

Of the 11 atomic power plants al- 
ready announced, six are scheduled to 
be in operation by 1960, and the re- 
maining five plants after that time. 
With an ultimate capability of over 
1.3 million kw, the 11 plants will re- 
quire an estimated expenditure by the 
power companies of over $350 million. 

Construction of 9 of the 11 plants is 
to be accomplished entirely with in- 
vestor funds, although the AEC will 
assist with research and development 
costs on at least two of this group. 
The other two plants are being built 
primarily by the AEC as part of its 
five-year reactor development pro- 
gram, with participation by electric 
power companies in the plant devel- 
opment and construction. 

The real importance of atomic en- 
ergy to power is the assurance it gives 
that the United States will have ample 
fuel to meet its future requirements 
for electricity. Although supplies of 
these conventional fuels in this coun- 
try are adequate to meet demands for 
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decades to come, they are not inex- 
haustible. This new kind of fuel can 
be used to save our coal, oil and gas 
for other important uses. In addition, 
there is considerable promise that 
heat from atomic fuels will cost less 
than conventional fuels. 

I would like to digress for a mo- 
ment to comment on atomic power de- 
velopment in other countries. Many 
news items have been published con- 
cerning development in other nations 
which, at first glance, may lead some 
to believe that other countries have 
progressed further than we have in 
this country. It must be remembered 
that the economic practicality of 
atomic power plants versus conven- 
tional plants will vary from area to 
area... even within this nation. The 
availability of a conventional fuel and 
its cost including transportation to 
generating stations, and the degree of 
urgency for the need for increased 
kilowatthour generation are impor- 
tant factors. 

At the Calder Hall atomic plant in 
Great Britain, for example, which 
was built principally for the purpose 
of producing plutonium for weapons 
and only secondarily provides power 
generation as a by-product, the need 
for a new fuel source and for in- 
creased electricity supply contributed 
greatly to the feasibility of the plant. 
In this country the situation is very 
different, and our present course of 
continued research and further ex- 
perimentation to advance the tech- 
nology is the more practical approach. 


Research on Atom 


The fact that any nation is present- 
ly producing more kilowatthours by 
atomic power than the United States, 
would in itself be no basis for con- 
cluding that that nation has advanced 
further in technical development of 
atomic power than we have in this 
country. Atomic power research and 
development are an important part 
of the daily work of electric com- 
panies, commanding a_ substantial 
amount of the manpower and financial 
resources of the industry. We are 
building various types of plants 
which will give us a tremendous 
wealth of data and experience on 
atomic power. 

* * * * * 

The electric industry’s astounding 
growth in plant, the development and 
application of important new con- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Statement on Nuclear Power Development 


Lindseth Reports for EEI on Substantial Progress 


and Significant Expansion 


31 states and the District of 

Columbia are participating in one 
or more of 14 atomic reactor power 
projects which will add over 1,500,000 
kilowatts of capacity to the nation’s 
power supply. 

This statement was made by Elmer 
L. Lindseth, Vice Chairman of the 
Edison Electric Institute Committee 
on Atomic Power, to the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. Mr. Lindseth, who also is presi- 
dent of The Cleveland Electric Illum- 
inating Co., said that these 14 proj- 
ects will involve more than $400 mil- 
lion of investor funds. 

Seven projects are either under con- 
struction or in the immediate pre- 
construction phase, and seven are in 
various stages of planning, Mr. Lind- 
seth said, in making the industry’s 
annual progress report on develop- 
ment, state and growth of atomic 
energy for electric power. He con- 
tinued: “The past year was one of 
continued progress and significant ex- 
pansion of our industry’s program of 
nuclear power development. Present 
plans of electric power companies, 
both in construction of nuclear power 
plants and in study of advanced re- 
actor concepts, comprise a compre- 
hensive program.” 

Since May, 1956, at which time 
plans for nine nuclear power plants 
had already been announced, five ad- 
ditional companies or groups of com- 
panies have made known plans for 
nuclear reactor projects and a sixth 
has informed the AEC that investi- 
gations are underway to determine the 
feasibility of constructing a power 
reactor in its service area. 

The five additional companies or 
froups of companies are: Carolinas- 
Virginia Nuclear Power Associates, 
Inc.; the New England Electric Sys- 
tem; a group of electric power com- 
panies in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, North and South Dakota and 
Iowa; a group consisting of 12 Ohio 
Valley Utility companies; and Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. Middle South Util- 


G)s1 states electric companies in 


ities, Inc., is making investigations 
as to feasibility of constructing a 
power reactor in its service area. 

Mr. Lindreth’s statement before the 
Joint Committee follows: 

My name is Elmer L. Lindseth. I 
am president of the Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., vice chairman 
of the Edison Electric Institute Com- 
mittee on Atomic Power and a past 
president of the Institute. 

I am appearing today on behalf of 
the Institute in response to the invi- 
tation of the Joint Committee. Chair- 
man Durham’s invitation for a rep- 
resentative of the Institute to present 
its views at these hearings on the 
development, state, and growth of the 
atomic energy industry is greatly ap- 
preciated in view of the vital interest 
which the Institute as a body, and its 
member companies who serve 75 per 
cent of the nation’s electric users, 
have in these matters. 

This statement has been author- 
ized by the Edison Electric Institute 
Committee on Atomic Power which 
comprises 14 member company ex- 
ecutives. The names and business 
affiliations of the committee members 
are appended to this statement. 


U. S. Leads World 


The unique genius of the American 
economy under free enterprise has 
given the United States undisputed 
world leadership in electric power 
production over many decades, util- 
izing every available energy source. 
Electric utility companies have a 
long record of reducing the cost of 
their service to the public through 
development of new methods and 
processes and improved efficiency of 
operation. The industry today em- 
ploys every available means in order 
to continue this long-term trend for 
the benefit of our customers. To this 
end we believe that development of 
nuclear power is a logical extension 
of our continuing endeavor to pro- 
vide electricity in abundance at the 
lowest possible price. The present 
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program of nuclear development, in- 
volving expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, exemplifies this 
continuing endeavor. 

During the past year substantial 
progress has been made in the devel- 
opment of nuclear power. Since the 
Joint Committee is to receive state- 
ments from representatives of most 
of our industry groups or companies 
sponsoring projects for the develop- 
ment of nuclear plants, we shall not 
in this statement attempt to go into 
detail on progress made on a par- 
ticular plant or on specific technical 
problems but rather will limit our 
comments to the overall industry 
picture. 

At the time of our Committee’s last 
presentation before the Joint Com- 
mittee in May of 1956, forty-four 
electric power companies and asso- 
ciated service organizations had an- 
nounced plans for development and 
construction of nine nuclear power 
plants, ranging in size from 3000 to 
236,000 kilowatts of capacity. Their 
participation was in one of three 
ways: two projects were going for- 
ward under the AEC Five-Year Re- 
actor Development Program, two un- 
der the Power Demonstration Reac- 
tor Program and five for develop- 
ment on a straight license basis. 

Since last May and up to last week 
three additional companies or groups 
of companies had announced plans for 
the development and construction of 
nuclear power plants. 

In October, 1956, Carolinas-Vir- 
ginia Nuclear Power Associates, Inc., 
consisting of four utilities in the 
area, announced its intention to con- 
struct a nuclear power plant or 
plants. 

In December, 1956, the New Eng- 
land Electric System, which is also 
a sponsor of the Yankee Atomic Elec- 
tric Co. as well as Atomic Power De- 
velopment Associates, Inc., an- 
nounced plans to construct a 200,000 
kw (electric) nuclear power plant in 
its service area with completion 
scheduled in 1964. 

Earlier this month a group of util- 
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NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS 


Investor-Owned Electric Utilities Participation 
As of Feb. 21, 1957 
(Based on Published Information) 


Exuisir I—PLAnts UNDER CONSTRUCTION OR IN IMMEDIATE PRECONSTRUCTION PHASE 














Electrical Estimated In 
Capacity Cost to Operation 
Organization Type Reactor of Plant Location Organization By 
Independent Industrial Program 
1. Consolidated Edison Co. of Pressurized Water 236 ,000 Indian Point, N. Y. $55 ,000 ,000 1960 
New York, Inc. Thorium-Uranium 
Converter 
*2. Commonwealth Edison Co.......... Boiling Water 180,000 Grundy County, IIl. 45 ,000 ,000 1960 
Nuclear Power Group, Inc. a - ; 
3. Pacific Gas and Electric Co......... Boiling Water 3,000 Livermore, Calif. 600 , 000 1957 
Prototype for 
Dresden Plant 
As Part of AEC Power Demonstration Reactor Program 
*4. Power Reactor Development Co..... Fast Breeder 100,000 Monroe, Mich. 54,000 ,000 1960 
The Detroit Edison Co. 
*5. Yankee Atomic Electric Co......... Pressurized Water 134,000 Rowe, Mass. 34,500,000 1960 


Using Steel Clad 
Uranium Oxide Fuel 
Elements 


Participating in Plants Being Constructed Primarily by AEC as Part of Its 5-Year Reactor Development Program 

















6. Duquesne Light Co................ Pressurized Water 60 ,000 Shippingport, Pa. 15,000 ,000 1957 
7. Southern California Edison Co...... Sodium Graphite 7,500 Santa Susanna, Calif. 1,000 ,000 1957 

* For companies in group see Exhibit III. 

Exuipit II—Reactor Projects 1N VARIOUS PLANNING STAGES 
Investor-Owned Electric Utilities Participation 
As of Feb. 21, 1957 
(Based on Published Information) 
Electrical Estimated In 
Capacity General Cost to Operation 
Organization Type Reactor of Plant Location Organization By 
*1. Carolinas-Virginia Nuclear Power (1) (1) Carolinas or Virginia (1) (1) 
Associates, Inc. 
*2. Florida Nuclear Power Group....... & (1) 200 , 000 Florida _ $50 ,000 ,000 1962 
3. Midwest Group................... Boiling Water 60,000 Northern States 20-25 ,000 , 000 1962 
Power Co. Service 
Area 

4. New England Electric System....... (1) 200 , 000 New England : (1) 1964 
5. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co..... ——- Homogeneous 150 ,000 Eastern Pennsylvania (1) 1962 
*6. Ohio Vailey Group..............-- Advanced None ae (1) 1962 
7. Pacific Gas & Electric Co........... Pressurized Water (1) California (1) (1) 


or Boiling Water 








* For companies in group see Exhibit III. 
(1) Not yet announced. 


kilowatts. Pacific Gas and Electric 








ities in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, North and South Dakota and 
Iowa announced that it is undertak- 
ing a nuclear power plant with elec- 
tric capacity of 60,000 kw on the sys- 
tem of Northern States Power Co. 

This week two other companies or 
groups of companies have indicated 
their intention to proceed with re- 
actor projects. An Ohio Valley Group, 
consisting of 12 companies, announced 
that it intends to submit a proposal 
for the comprehensive development of 
an advanced reactor concept, includ- 
ing the construction of a prototype 
reactor with a heat output of 50,000 


Co. announced that it intends, either 
alone or in partnership with other 
California investor - owned electric 
utility companies, to submit a pro- 
posal under the AEC third round in- 
vitation involving a large scale ad- 
vance type pressurized water or boil- 
ing water reactor electric power plant. 

These five undertakings announced 
in recent months bring to 14 the num- 
ber of reactor projects in which 
electric power companies are partici- 
pating. These projects, in which 69 
companies are participating, are ex- 
pected to have an electric capacity 


in excess of 1,5000,000 kilowatts and 
involve expenditures of over 400 mil- 
lion dollars of investor funds. 

As shown in Exhibit I, seven of 
these are either under construction or 
in the immediate pre-construction 
phase. As indicated in Exhibit II, 
seven are in various stages of plan- 
ning. 

In addition, Middle South Utilities, 
Inc. and its four operating subsid- 
iaries—Arkansas Power and Light 
Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co., 
Mississippi Power and Light Co., and 
New Orleans Public Service Ine.— 
have informed the AEC that they are 
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conducting investigations of the fea- 
sibility of constructing a nuclear 
plant in their service area. 

In selecting reactors for develop- 
ment and construction the electric 
power companies or groups of com- 
panies continue to be guided by the 
very basic consideration that devel- 
opment and construction of the reac- 
tor selected should make a signifi- 
cant contribution toward the ulti- 
mate achievement of commercial 
utilization of nuclear power. It is 
the opinion of the individual compa- 
nies that commercial utilization of 
nuclear power best can be achieved 
through development and construc- 
tion at this time of a number of dif- 
ferent reactor types and variations. 
This is because of the belief that it 
is not possible to make a determina- 
tion with any degree of accuracy now 
as to which reactor type or types ul- 
timately will prove most advanta- 
geous for commercial use. Therefore, 
the present broad program entails 
the development of a number of dif- 
ferent basic reactor types, plus va- 
riations and improvements of certain 
of those types. 
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At present, large-scale demonstra- 
tion projects are under construction 
or in an advanced stage of planning 
for four of the reactor types that 
were included in the AEC’s original 
Five-Year Program, namely, the pres- 
surized water reactor, the boiling 
water reactor, the sodium-graphite 
reactor and the fast-breeder reactor. 

In announcing its third-round 
Power Demonstration Reactor Pro- 
gram, the AEC stated that progress 
in the technology of two other types 
of reactors is such that construction 
of additional large-scale demonstra- 
tion projects of those types presently 
is warranted and desirable. These 
are the natural-uranium heavy wa- 
ter-moderated reactor and the fluid 
fuel reactor system. An aqueous ho- 
mogeneous reactor of the latter type 
has been the subject of a joint re- 
search and development project since 
July, 1955, by Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. and Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., and is being studied for a 
large-scale demonstration. 

A natural uranium heavy water- 
moderated reactor in large size is 
being studied as to feasibility by the 
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Florida Nuclear Power Group and, a 
heavy water - moderated reactor 
which either would use natural- 
uranium fuel or would be a prototype 
for a large-scale natural-uranium re- 
actor, among other reactor types, is 
being studied by Middle South Util- 
ities, Inc. 

These developments are mentioned 
in order to emphasize that power 
companies are making every effort 
to respond to the AEC’s invitation 
for nuclear power plant proposals. 

Power companies also are cog- 
nizant of that part of the AEC’s 
third-round announcement that in- 
vites proposals for other types of 
reactors, including those that repre- 
sent variations of designs for cur- 
rently active projects. We feel that 
our broad goal, namely, that each 
undertaking make a significant con- 
tribution toward achievement of ul- 
timate commercial utilization of nu- 
clear power, can best be met through 
development and construction both 
of variations of types already being 
developed and more advanced reactor 
types not yet undertaken. 

It may be desirable to develop and 
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NUCLEAR POWER GROUP, INC. 


American Gas and Electric Service Corp. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Central Illinois Light Co. 
Illinois Power Co. 

Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Union Electric Co. 


POWER REACTOR DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Alabama Power Co. 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 


Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Co. 


Consumers Power Co. 
Delaware Power & Light Co. 
The Detroit Edison Co. 

Georgia Power Co. 

Gulf Power Co. 

Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co. 
Long Island Lighting Co. 
Mississippi Power Co. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
The Southern Co. 

Toledo Edison Co. 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


YANKEE ATOMIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Boston Edison Co. 

Central Maine Power Co. 

Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
Connecticut Light & Power Co, 
Connecticut Power Co. 

Hartford Electric Light Co. 

Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co. 
New England Power Co. 








Cambridge Electric Light Co. 


New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co. 


Montaup Electric Co. 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA NUCLEAR POWER 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. 


Duke Power Co. 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. 


FLORIDA NUCLEAR POWER GROUP 


Florida Power Corp. 
Florida Power & Light Co. 


Tampa Electric Co. 
MIDWEST GROUP 


Central Electric & Gas Co. 
Iowa Power and Light Co. 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co. 


Interstate Power 


Co. 


Mississippi Valley Service Co. 
Northern States Power Co. 
Northwestern Public Service Co. 
Otter Tail Power Co. 

St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 


OHIO VALLEY GROUP 
American Gas and Electric Service Corp. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 


Dayton Power & Light Co. 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 
Monongahela Power Co. 
Potomac Edison Co. 

West Penn Power Co. 


Ohio Edison Co. 


Pennsylvania Power Co. 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 
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construct small-scale reactors of 
promising types without turbine gen- 
erator facilities, at least initially. 
Omitting the turbine generator facil- 
ities from prototype projects of most 
reactor types does not in any sense 
impair the technical contributions 
which can be derived from design, 
construction and operation of such 
reactor types. Substantial advances 
in reactor technology already have 
been made through construction and 
operation of experimental power re- 
actors, with no electric output, by 
the AEC. 


Advanced Design Studied 


A number of companies in our in- 
dustry are studying advanced de- 
signs of nuclear power reactors. We 
expect that these activities will ex- 
pand. Three organizations whose re- 
search and development work ex- 
emplifies our industry’s activity in 
this field are Atomic Power Develop- 
ment Associates, Inc., which is sup- 
ported by 33) electric power compa- 
nies and 12 other business organiza- 
tions, Nuclear Power Group sup- 
ported by 7 electric power companies 
and one other business organization 
and the recently formed Ohio Valley 
Group made up of 12 companies. 


In September of last year the Edi- 
son Electric Institute organized a 
Technical Appraisal Task Force on 
Nuclear Power. Inasmuch as the 
Task Force is submitting a state- 
ment to the Joint Committee for in- 
corporation in the record of these 
hearings, it is not necessary to reiter- 
ate its membership or purposes. Elec- 
tric power companies expect to look 
to this Task Force, as well as the AEC 
and others, for future guidance in 
carrying out their respective pro- 
grams of nuclear power development. 
The technical reports of the Task 
Force will be made available to the 
Joint Committee, the AEC and others 
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who are interested in the furthering 
of nuclear power development. 

We would like to emphasize again 
the need for legislation to provide 
governmental indemnity with respect 
to nuclear power plants in addition 
to such indemnity insurance as now 
appears to be available commercially. 
It is understood that hearings on this 
subject are to be held at a later date 
and we would appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to express our views to you 
at that time. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
contains a preference clause govern- 
ing the disposal of by-product energy 
produced by facilities owned by the 
United States. As we have indicated 
to the Joint Committee previously, the 
Edison Electric Institute favors 
amendment of the 1954 act so as to 
provide a non-discriminatory means 
for disposal of electric energy to take 
the place of that now prescribed by 
Section 44. The Institute also advo- 
cates deletion of the preference 
clause relating to license applica- 
tions as contained in the last sen- 
tence of Section 182 (C) of the act. 

In summary, the past year was one 
of continued progress and significant 
expansion of our industry’s program 
of nuclear power development. Pres- 
ent plans of electric power compa- 
nies, both in construction of nuclear 
power plants and in study of ad- 
vanced reactor concepts, comprise a 
comprehensive program. As _ addi- 
tional opportunities or needs develop 
we expect that necessary further 
steps will be taken by our industry, 
with emphasis on advancing the 
technology and economics of nuclear 
power applications. 

On behalf of the Edison Electric 
Institute, its Committee on Atomic 
Power, and its member companies 
serving 75 per cent of. all electric 
users in the United States, I want to 
again express appreciation for the 
invitation to appear here today. 


MEMBERS OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITEE ON ATOMIC POWER 


W. L. Cisler, President, The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
P. A. Fleger, Chairman, Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
G. M. Gadsby, Chairman, Utah Power and Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 


A. S. King, President, Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. W. McAfee, President, Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


C. B. McManus, Vice Chairman, The Southern Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Cc 
R. 


Ww 
B 
I. L. Moore, President, New England Electric System. Boston, Mass. 
E. Oakes, President, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
G. Rincliffe, Chairman, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. R. Searing, Chairman, Consolidated Edison Co. of N. 


Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Philip Sporn, President, American Gas and Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 

N. R. Sutherland, President, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Chairman: Edgar H Dixon, President, Middle South Utilities, Inc., N. Y., N. Y. 
Vice Chairman: E. L. Lindseth, President, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Cost of Federal Projects 
with Power Installations 


fever projects with electric 
power installations have cost $6,- 
970,000,000 through the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955. These are the 
so-called multiple purpose projects 
started under the guise of flood con- 
trol or navigation benefits. ' Power 
production has now become the domi- 
nant factor in many of these projects. 
Amounts spent by TVA and the Co- 
lumbia River Power system account 
for over half the total expenditures. 
The amount allocated by TVA to elec- 
tric power represents 80 per cent of 
its total investment while the amount 
allocated to power by the Columbia 
River power system is equal to 71 
per cent of its total investment. The 
largest investments have been made 
in the states of Tennessee and Wash- 
ington, each state having received 
over 17 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture. 


Eighteen states which pay 55 per cent 
of the total Federal taxes have no Fed- 
eral power investment. Taxes collected 
from these states have made possible 
the construction of these projects and 
non-payment of Federal taxes by the 
Federal agencies distributing this power 
and by the preference customers who 
distribute this power have further in- 
creased the tax burden of these states 
and other states with small Federal 
power investments. 

The claim often made that Federal 
power operations increase the Federal 
taxes paid because of increased economic 
activity is not supported by the record. 
Most of the power generation and distri- 
bution in Tennessee was taken over by 
the TVA system in 1939. Between 1939 
and 1955 the Federal tax collections in 
Tennessee increased 15.5 times whereas 
the Federal tax collections increased 23 
times in South Carolina and 19 times 
in Georgia during the same period. 

Revenues received by Federal agencies 
for this government power during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
amounted to $289,000,000. No Federal 
taxes were paid on these sales and only 
very small amounts in lieu of state and 
local taxes. TVA paid $3,878,000 in lieu 
of state and local taxes out of revenues 
of $188,000,000. The only other Federal 
project that paid sums in lieu of state 
and local taxes was the Boulder Canyon 
project which paid $300,000 each to the 
states of Arizona and Nevada as re- 
quired by law. 

There is a considerable avoidance of 
taxes by the preference customers in the 
retail sale of the government power. 
These are local groups including munici- 
palities, state district projects and co- 
operatives. Strangely enough the Fed- 
eral government is not considered a pref- 
erence customer by the public power 
laws. These preference customers pur- 
chased about 27,730,000,000 kwhr of en- 
ergy generated by these Federal projects 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Youth’s Opportunities 


in an Expanding Universe 


By Walker L. Cisler 
President, The Detroit Edison Co. 


An address before the National Edison Birthday Celebration, New York City, Feb. 11, 1957 


first Science Youth Day coincides 

with the 110th birthday of 
Thomas Alva Edison. I can think of 
nothing that would have pleased him 
more than to know that his influence 
continues to motivate the youth of 
the world. 

As our foundation president, 
Charles Kettering, has said: “To- 
day’s exciting era of rapid discovery 
and almost unbelievable technologi- 
cal progress offers young people with 
inquisitive minds—and a good edu- 
cation—scores of richly rewarding 
opportunities that were not even 
dreamt of 50 years ago. One Thomas 
Edison in a generation is no longer 
enough to sustain our kind of prog- 
ress. Today we literally need thou- 
sands of well-trained young people 
with the kind of vision, imagination 
and courage that took Edison on his 
lifelong conquest of the unknown.” 

In these eloquent words Mr. Ket- 
tering sums up a significant truth 
that has impressed all thoughtful ob- 
servers in the world today. Our 
young men and women face an ex- 
panding universe of unbelievable op- 
portunity in the search for nature’s 
secrets. . 


[' is very appropriate that this 


Climate is Favorable 


Thomas Edison, like ourselves, was 
fortunate to live in a country that 
provided a climate favorable to the 
full use of his talents. Scientists, en- 
gineers and inventors need more 
than training and equipment for 
their work. History shows that the 
society in which they live must also 


‘favor free inquiry and affirm the 


rights of initiative. 

The patriots of our great American 
tradition have bequeathed to us a 
system of free competitive enterprise 
that provides dynamic incentives for 
individual effort, with personal re- 
wards when experiment is followed 
by success. This climate of freedom 
and democracy, together with basic 
resources in our land and its people, 
has permitted us to attain the high- 


est living standard the world has 
ever known. If we can hold to what 
is good during our stewardship of 
this great tradition, and help the 
young men and women of today along 
the path to achievement, then the 
past is but prelude to what the world 
may yet accomplish. 

Although our standard of living is 
the object of attainment for people 
everywhere, I am made deeply con- 
scious, as I travel in other countries, 
of four serious unbalances. These 
concern population, material  re- 
sources, energy and its utilization. 


Help Needed 


These out-of-balance relationships 
affect social, economic and political 
stability everywhere. They cannot be 
corrected by the physical sciences 
alone. We will need help from the 
social sciences, from medicine and 
education, from economists, from 
every discipline that the inquiring 
mind and the conscience of man has 
developed. We will need all the 
brains that the world can muster— 
and the greatest potential resides, of 
course, in the world’s youth. We will 
require broad capability as well as 
specialization, the insight of the arts, 
the techniques of management and 
statecraft—not just from a few na- 
tions but from all nations. 

One hopeful sign is the increased 
communication between peoples of 
the free world. Students, scientists, 
engineers and others, through inter- 
change of information, are taking 
back to their respective nations the 
benefits of progress achieved by help- 
ful neighbors. Any nation that trains 
its youth in the light of international 
knowledge greatly accelerates its 
progress and develops the resource- 
fulness of its own people. 

Wherever I go I find that young 
men and women are seriously con- 
cerned about the problems of the 
modern world and very interested in 
science’s potential effect on their 
lives. Last summer in the Republic 
of Korea I was asked to talk with 
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some 600 students at the Seoul Na- 
tional University. Their eagerness to 
learn about the atom was equal to 
that of any similar American group. 

At the time of the dedication of a 
power plant in Greece I was de- 
lighted by the interest of parent and 
child alike as they literally climbed 
over the equipment. I am sure they 
sensed its power and the new impact 
of technology on their way of life. 
I saw many of them pick up a piece 
of coal and stare at it curiously. 

Last fall in Chicago, before 1,400 
high school students at the Trade 
Fair of the Atomic Industry, I joined 
with representatives of education 
and industry to discuss the oppor- 
tunities that would be open to young 
people with good scientific training. 
I have seldom seen a more alert audi- 
ence or a more gracious one despite 
its large size. Their questions would 
have done credit to an audience far 
more advanced in years, training and 
experience. 

A study of the history of science 
is one of the most fascinating proj- 
ects that I can recommend to anyone. 
Discoveries are often profoundly in- 
terrelated, although there are often 
extensive periods of intermission in 
their further development. This em- 
phasizes to me the importance of a 
thorough grounding in the literature 
of science as a source of fertile in- 
spiration. 


Science-Life Relationship 


A man could have gone to sleep 
about 400 B. C. at the time when 
Democritus proposed the existence of 
the atom and awakened in 1500 A. D. 
without noting much change in the 
world about him. In fact, as Alfred 
North Whitehead has pointed out, 
the Europe of 1500 knew less than 
Archimedes, who died in 212 B. C. 
This indicates an absolute relation- 
ship between science and human life. 

Around 1662 Boyle described the 
classic experiments that showed the 
quantitative relationship between 
volume and pressure in a gas. He 
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noted that temperature had some in- 
fluence. Nevertheless, it was not un- 
til 1787, more than 100 years later, 
that the exact relation between tem- 
perature and volume of gases was 
worked out by Charles. 


The Edison Effect of 1882 became 
the radio of the Twenties and the 
television of the late Forties. Ein- 
stein’s mc? of 1905 became the Power 
Demonstration Reactor Program of 
the Atomic Energy Commission in 
1955. Thus we learn that there are 
inherent delays between the initial 
concept in research and its develop- 
ment into something useful to man. 
Research, in a sense, is the youth of 
that mature citizen of the world, 
technological achievement. We just 
can’t have enough of the latter with- 
out plenty of the former. 

Because energy is my hobby as 
well as my business, I would like to 
speak about it briefly. Human prog- 
ress through the ages has been 
largely the development of such de- 
vices as the wheel and lever, which 
make it possible for man to do more 
things than he can do with muscle 
pewer alone. Progress was slow, how- 
ever, until he discovered how to use 
the kinetic energy of falling water 
and the stored heat energy of wood 
and fossil fuels. 


Power and the Living Standard 


The industrial revolution in the 
18th century followed the discovery 
of how steam could make mechanical 
energy. Dramatic as this change was 
on human affairs, it took more than 
100 years to develop a power re- 
source of one horsepower per indus- 
trial worker. Since that time we 
have lengthened and strengthened 
man’s arm at a much higher rate. 
Today’s worker in the United States 
has an average of 10 horsepower at 
his command for production, largely 
through the availability and conveni- 
ence of economical electrical power. 
I think that you will agree that this 
is one of the principal reasons for 
our high standard of living in Amer- 
ica. 

It was here in New York City in 
1882 that electric power had its be- 
ginning in the Pear] Street Station 
under the leadership of Thomas Edi- 
son. Today the kilowatthour, an ab- 
solute quantity of energy, is in de- 
mand throughout the world. It has 
even reached the importance of serv- 
ing as a medium of economic ex- 
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change between countries of West- 
ern Europe. 

From 1882 to the present, the 
changes in power generation have 
been largely refinements in the con- 
version of the heat energy stored in 
fossil fuels. The recent discovery of 
how to convert the energy stored in 
the nucleus of the atom into heat 
has introduced a totally new energy 
concept. 


Opportune Atom 


The potential sources of nuclear 
energy are probably more than 23 
times greater than all known conven- 
tional fuels. To go that far, how- 
ever, we will have to make full use 
of nuclear materials, with help from 
our growing understanding of fast 
breeder technology. Since civiliza- 
tion is completely dependent upon 
energy—and since we can already 
foresee the approaching depletion of 
fossil fuels—the timing of the dis- 
covery of nuclear energy has been 
little short of providential. 

There is a further hope that may 
increase our energy resources vir- 
tually without limit. It may be pos- 
sible to make practical use of the 
principles of hydrogen fusion ob- 
served in the sun. Dr. Amasa Bishop 
of the AEC has said that there is 
enough deuterium in the ocean to 
provide all of mankind’s present 
power requirements for many hun- 
dreds of millions of years. Here in 
broad strokes are breathtaking pos- 
sibilities that can kindle young 
minds to the most dedicated effort. 

And here is another challenge: We 
must look for a means of converting 
nuclear energies directly into elec- 
tricity on a large scale, without 
an intermediate energy transfer 
through heat and steam. Any of 
these things may come to practical 
realization some day through greater 
understanding of phenomena being 
written into the literature of science 
today. 

Young scientists are already mak- 
ing excellent progress in many fields 
associated with the atom: For in- 
stance, there is Dr. Donald Glaser of 
the University of Michigan, who is 
30. He has developed a new experi- 
mental instrument called the bubble 
chamber. It has become the single 
most important experimental device 
for studying behavior of high energy 
particles. I might also mention two 
brilliant Chinese-born theoreticians, 
Professor Lee of Columbia, 30 years 
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old, and Professor Yang of Prince- 
ton, 34 years old. They questioned 
the principle of parity in nuclear 
physics and I understand that recent 
experiments have proved them cor- 
rect. This may set off a far-reaching 
reappraisal of our understanding of 
the universe. 

It has been estimated that the 
atomic power field in itself can put 
to excellent use 10,000 trained men 
and women in the next two years. 
But this is only one of the many 
fields offering opportunities for ex- 
ploration and discovery. The hori- 
zons are as limitless as the heavens 
that surround us. Let us remember, 
too, that behind any major break- 
through there is the extensive re- 
search of many scientists, and that 
every practical application calls for 
supporting achievements in many en- 
gineering fields. In turn, the break- 
through opens the way for further 
investigation in a widening circle. 
With this evolution the benefits to 
mankind increase almost in chain re- 
action. 


Atomic Field Needs Men 


The needs and opportunities are so 
many that I can only mention a few 
that come readily to mind: 

1—We must. meet the needs of 
the world’s rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation for food and housing. This 
requires new ideas in both fields. 

Civilization rests upon a few 

inches of topsoil, which must be 

conserved and improved. We must 
also look to the possibility of de- 
veloping new food sources grown 
in the sea or in man-made facili- 
ties without soil. 

2—Health: There is much to be 
done in the study of man as a phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual being. 

38—Group dynamics: There is 
much to learn about man in his 
relations with other people. 

4—We must conserve and utilize 
all natural resources and many 


substances now called waste prod-: 


ucts. 

5—Chemists will be asked to re- 
place many natural resources and 
to try to do a better job than na- 
ture did in the first place. I in- 
clude here the chemical use of our 
fossil fuels, once we decide not to 
burn them up any more. 

6—We need new materials to 
withstand great pressure, stress, 
temperature and deterioration. De- 
spite all we know about metallurgy 
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we still have to over-design many 
conventional products just to be 
sure. Advances here will also 
open the way for great progress 
in aviation, weapons and atomics. 

7—There is need for new ideas 
in low-cost transportation to meet 
the growing needs of metropolitan 
areas as well as to increase the 
mobility of people, materials and 
machines throughout the world. 

8—We must acquire a fuller un- 
derstanding of weather and pos- 
sibly do something about it. 

9—The conservation of water re- 
sources is becoming increasingly 
important. Without water neither 
agriculture, industry nor mankind 
can exist. 

10—It would be wise to supple- 
ment our fossil and atomic energy 
resources with some of the sun- 
light that is not already converted 
by plants and weather. Promising 
avenues of research already indi- 
cated include solar batteries, 
stoves, crucibles and an indepen- 
dent chemical process similar to 
photosynthesis. 

11—There is much to be done in 
the new science of solid state 
physics, of which the transistor is 
an example, already a useful ser- 
vant to man. 

12—There are also outstanding 
opportunities to develop electrical 
control systems with a reliability 
and adaptibility much greater than 
the human mind itself provides. 


Other Fields Challenge 


And there are other fields just as 
challenging. While everywhere we 
detect a great concern for the scien- 
tist and engineer—and rightly so— 
yet we must not forget that this is 
only part of a larger problem involv- 
ing the need for competent people in 
all walks of life. Our objective must 
be the full development of all our 
intellectual resources. 


A boy or girl not motivated to use 
his talents is not unlike unrefined 
gold in a mountain in Utah. Such 
talents are of little value until the 
individual is awakened to the possi- 
bilities for training that exist in 
America today. It is unfortunately 
true that our country does face a 
shortage of teachers and educational 
facilities. Industry must look upon 
the problems of education as its very 
own and cooperate in solving them. 
Unless we develop every individual 
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to the maximum of his abilities we 
will fall short of making the best use 
of our Number One asset—the hu- 
man resources. 


It will cost a lot of money to edu- 
cate the technical minds we need— 
and it will cost a lot of money to pro- 
vide them with the facilities needed 
to advance the world’s already com- 
plex knowledge. It has been esti- 
mated that in the United States alone 
the current cost of research is 
around $5 billion a year. 


There will never be a substitute 
for the genius and hard work of the 
individual, as evidenced in Thomas 
Edison. One has only to visit his lab- 
oratory, now at Dearborn, Mich., to 
note the simplicity of the tools and 
materials he used. In some ways the 
research facilities now used by 
young scientists make their job 
easier, but on the other hand they 
need greater professional training. 
Each scientist is also learning how 
to work on technical teams that com- 
bine diverse disciplines, aided by the 
leverage provided by the extraordi- 
nary tools of modern research. These 
new forms of assistance bring new 
opportunities as the widening circle 
of knowledge reveals more of the 
silent shore of the unknown. 


How can young people help to mo- 
tivate themselves for the exciting 
work that lies ahead? Again they 
can look to Thomas Edison. In gen- 
eral, ignorance has a depressing in- 
fluence, but there is the honest ig- 
norance that seeks knowledge. Edi- 
son was never depressed by what he 
didn’t know, rather he found it excit- 
ing to find out. By what we are, by 
what we say and do, we must help 
young people to experience the joys 
of intellectual attainment and end- 
less exploration. We must help them 
to feel at home in the world of edu- 
cation, industry and government. 

To the inquiring mind, the world 
itself and the universe around us are 
ever young and full of promise. The- 
ories and philosophies may become 
dated, but the splendor of that vast 
atomic reactor, the sun, rises every 
morning over the eastern rim of our 
extraordinary planet. The search for 
truth is possible because the mystery 
of nature and the intelligence of man 
fit like sword and sheath. 

Never before has history made it 
clearer that man does not live by 
bread alone. He needs direction in 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Edison’s Home Becomes 


Historic Shrine 


LENMONT, Thomas A. Edison’s 

home and “thinking bench,” as 
he called it, was dedicated as a 
national historic site recently. 

The gabled, 23-room red_ brick 
mansion is in Llewellyn Park, a resi- 
dential area a mile from the late 
inventor’s laboratory in West Orange 
N. J. 

A bronze plaque designating Glen- 
mont as a historic site under the 
aegis of the National Park Service of 
the Department of the Interior was 
unveiled by Mrs. John Eyre Sloane, 
daughter of the inventor. 

Both Mrs. Sloane and her brother, 
Charles Edison, former Governor of 
New Jersey, paid tribute to their 
mother, the late Mrs. Mina Miller 
Edison. Mr. Edison noted that “in our 
home, as in all loving and happy 
homes, there was more matriarchal 
than patriarchal influence.” 

Conrad Wirth, director of the 
National Park Service, said his de- 
partment was “honored to join in the 
protection of the Edison heritage.” 
He pointed out that the library over 
the entrance of the inventor’s home 
was where many of Edison’s inven- 
tions had been conceived. He recalled 
the inventor’s definition of genius 
as being “two per cent inspiration and 
98 per cent perspiration.” 

Edison, who at the age of 12 was 
a railway “news butcher,” or news- 
boy, was a telegraph operator before 
he became an inventor. When he 
finally put his mind to inventing, he 
came up with a simplified stock quota- 
tion printer; the phonograph; the 
incandescent light; a motion picture 
camera; the fluoroscope, and a variety 
of other inventions. 

During his lifetime he received 
1,097 patents from the United States 
Patent Office. He died in 1931 at the 
age of 84. 


Glenmont is the seventeenth site 
designated under the National His- 
toric Sites Act of 1935. In accord with 
provisions of the act, title to Glen- 
mont remains with the McGray-Edi- 
son Co., with any alterations on 
the site subject to approval of the 
park service. Arrangements for public 
visits to Glenmont will be made joint- 
ly by the owners and the park service. 
The exercises were a part of the ob- 
servation of the inventor’s 110th 
birthday. 








Second Street Tree, Utility Conference 


to Be Held in Cleveland, March 7-8 


HE final program for the Second 

Street Tree and Utility Confer- 

ence to be held in Cleveland, 
March 7-8 has just been announced by 
conference co-chairmen J. W. Ander- 
son, Edison Electric Institute; K. M. 
Reid, Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, and E. H. Scanlon, National 
Shade Tree Conference. 

The conference, sponsored by EEI, 
IES and NSTC, is expected to attract 
more than 300 representatives from 
groups interested in tree, wire and 
street lighting problems. The meet- 
ing is designed to promulgate the 
fundamental concept that, through 
proper selection of street trees and 
their correlation with street lights and 
utilities’ overhead lines, all can har- 
moniously occupy the same street to 
the advantage of the general public, 
the municipality and the utility in- 
dustry. 

The conference is of vital interest 
to the electric utility industry because 
of the major influence of trees on 
service continuity and operating costs. 
Underscoring the importance of this 
concept is the fact that about 40 per 
cent of the registrants at the first 
conference in March, 1955, repre- 
sented electric utilities across the na- 
tion. Nearly five thousand copies of 
the proceedings, published under the 
title “Our Streets Can Be Beautiful— 
and Useful,” have been sold. 

Several EEI member companies are 
now engaged in street tree programs 
and since the first conference the 
fundamental philosophy of “trees to 
fit the space” has continued to receive 
nation-wide attention and endorse- 
ment. The 1957 conference broadens 
the base of this concept by bringing 
in related groups interested in the 
development. 

At the 1955 conference the three 
represented groups, through general 
agreement on both objectives and 
means of achievement, demonstrated 
confidence that tree problems can be 
solved progressively through mutual 
cooperation and concentration on a 
program to promote public acceptance 
of planned tree planning. 

The wide interest in this subject is 


illustrated by the roster of speakers 
scheduled for the 1957 conference at 
Hotel Cleveland. They include a rep- 
resentative of an electric utility com- 
pany, the editor of The Cleveland 
Press, the mayor of an Ohio city, a 
landscape architect, a representative 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders, the director of the National 
Arboretum in Washington, D. C., and 
many others. 

Of the conference, Edwin Vennard, 
managing director of Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, said: “The conference 
provides an important opportunity for 
all concerned to reach a better mutual 
understanding of the problems in- 
volved. To the public and electric 
utility industry, this concept offers an 
opportunity of tremendous potential 
value, and we urge full support of 
the conference by member companies.” 

The program follows: 


THURSDAY, MARCH 7 
MORNING—10:00 A.M. 


Chairman—John W. Anderson, 
Edison Electric Institute 
Trees and Utilities—Vital Compo- 
nents in Community Development, 
Harry T. Sealy, Vice President, 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Keynote—Summary of First Con- 
ference 
Professor H. O. Perkins, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 
Progress Since the First Confer- 
ence—Case Histories 
California 
Cleveland 
Connecticut 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 


AFTERNOON—2:00 P.M. 


Chairman—Kirk M. Reid, Illumi- 


nating Engineering Society 
Theme—tTrees in Our Communities 
The City Planner Looks at Long- 
Range Street Design 
S. A. Kaufman, Cleveland, Ohio— 
American Institute of Planners 
Design Principles of Tree Use To 
Fit Space and Environment 
Markley Stevenson, Philadelphia, 
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Pa.—American Society ot 
Landscape Architects. 
Value of Effective Tree Use in Home 
Building 
E. R. Carr, Washington, D. C.— 
National Association of Home 
Builders 
Arborists Can Help Achieve Under- 
standing and Co-operation 
M. L. Davey, Jr., Kent, Ohio 


DINNER—6:;30 P.M. 


Chairman—kK. M. Reid, Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society 

Address — This Street Program 
from an Editor’s Viewpoint, 
Louis Seltzer, Editor, The Cleve- 
land Press 


FRIDAY, MARCH 8 
MORNING—9:30 A.M. 
Chairman—Edward H. Scanlon 
Theme — The Long-Range Street 

Tree Program 
Why We Need a Street Tree Pro- 
gram 
Stephen T. Zona, Mayor, Parma, 
Ohio 
Street Tree Programs in Operation, 
John Michalko, Commissioner of 
Shade Trees, Cleveland, Ohio 
Robert B.. Henn, Superintendent 
of Parks, Euclid, Ohio 
Leonard F. Anderson, Secretary 
Shade Tree Commission, Essex 
County, New Jersey 
Selection and Propagation of Func- 
tional and Ornamental Trees 
Henry T. Skinner, Director, Na- 
tional Aboretum, Washington, 
D. C. 
Practical Aspects of Marketing 
Street Trees 
James I. E. Ilgenfritz, Monroe, 
Michigan 


AFTERNOON—2:00 P.M. 
Chairman—Kirk M. Reid 
FORUM 
PANEL—ALL SPEAKERS 
Questions and discussions from 
the floor 
CONFERENCE SUMMARY — 
AND THE NEXT STEPS 
Professor H. O. Perkins, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Systems Planning for Computer Application 


HE electronic computer is a key 

factor in building information 

systems compatible with the de- 
mands of today’s business. In a very 
real sense these machines represent 
a major breakthrough in systems 
planning. 

The term electronic computer is ap- 
plied to many kinds of gadgets. There 
are special-purpose computers which 
perform such specialized operations 
as keeping track of airline seat avail- 
abilities or furniture inventories. 
There are general-purpose computers, 
which, true to their name, may be 
used for nearly any data processing 
activity. And within this category, 
there is a wide range of machines by 
size, shape, cost, and performance. 
Some computers are essentially re- 
placements for portions of a punch 
card installation. Others are small 
engineering calculators, and still 
others represent nearly fully auto- 
matic approaches to an integrated set 
of office operations. 


Electronic Office 

Such machines as “Datamatic,” 
“Bizmac,” the “IBM 705,” and the 
“Univac” make heavy use of magnetic 
tapes, high speeds of internal opera- 
tion, and powerful machine logic to 
allow automatic handling of a wide 
range of office activities. In many 
senses, these machines allow us to 
approach the concept of an electronic 
office. 

Exploitation of computer potential 
provides substantial challenge to the 
systems planner. He must adapt him- 
self to practically unlimited com- 
putational ability, invisible records, 
rapid search, and the procedural rigor 
demanded by computer programming. 
Further, he must recognize that com- 
puters are more than new tools for 
doing old jobs. Rather they are tools 
around which effective procedures 
based on information use can be de- 
signed. 

From many standpoints the limita- 
tions of past office work systems can 
be put aside with computer use. The 
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eighty or ninety-column card, the 
number of registers in a bookkeeping 
machine, the speed of human opera- 
tions, or the extent of human memory 
are not constraints under computer 
use. Digital computers broaden the 
ability of the systems planner to proc- 
ess information. This ability coupled 
with integrated data processing equip- 
ment and with recent scientific ad- 
vances in administrative control en- 
ables the systems planner to design 
a truly effective, integrated informa- 
tion system attuned to the needs of 
his firm. 


Sound Approach 


Such design requires an approach 
and methodology characteristic of the 
engineering sciences. Engineering of 
effective computer systems requires 
the same objective measurement and 
test found, for example, in weapons 
systems engineering. Information en- 
gineering focuses on discovery of in- 
formation requirements and on evalu- 
ation of alternative procedures for 
meeting them. The information needs 
of a firm are not necessarily the out- 
put of present procedures. Current 
methods are often a patchwork im- 
posed by machine limitations, super- 
visory inflexibility, and reaction to 
business emergencies. As a conse- 
quence, the information required for 
policy guidance and day-to-day opera- 
tion of the business may not be clearly 
reflected by current office activity. 


Nevertheless, present procedures 
provide a starting point for redesign 
of a business information system. 
They picture the way in which the firm 
is currently operated, reveal the em- 
phasis presently placed on various 
aspects of the office work cycle, and 
provide a basis for viewing office 
costs. With present procedures as a 
starting point, the information en- 
gineer can work toward a statement 
of basic information needs. Initially 
he will gain only an approximation of 
such needs. But this approximation is 
valuable in judging the feasibility of 
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computers and choosing among com- 
petitive machines. 

A computer system evolves in three 
major stages. These are: 

Stage I—Analysis of Present In- 
formation Flow Patterns and Dis- 
covery of Fundamental Require- 
ments; 

Stage II—Development of Sys- 
tem Concepts and Selection of 
Equipment; 

Stage IJI—System Implementa- 
tion 
These stages take place consecu- 

tively and the completion of each af- 
fords an opportunity for top manage- 
ment review and evaluation. At each 
stage, understanding and support at 
the upper levels of company adminis- 
tration are required since far-reach- 
ing changes in company procedure 
may prove desirable. Positive atti- 
tudes toward change, particularly in 
the middle management group, must 
be won through both top management 
support and the persuasiveness of the 
systems planner. 


Investment, Personnel Vary 

The number of people and the in- 
vestment required in design of an 
information system vary with the 
scope of the work undertaken. For 
limited areas, system design can be 
a modest undertaking. But where the 
total information system of a large 
and complex business is under study, 
the job of system design and imple- 
mentation rises sharply in magnitude. 
Yet the design of an information sys- 
tem on the widest possible basis is 
important to satisfaction of manage- 
ment needs and efficient utilization of 
computer potential. Computers and 
other data processing equipment are 
poorly used if they bring but piece- 
meal efficiency to office tasks. 

The design of a business informa- 
tion system is a creative undertaking. 
Brute force will not build an informa- 
tion system that serves management 
objectives. Although I will suggest 
steps of system design and implemen- 
tation, there is no mechanistic plan 
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for achieving a good information sys- 
tem. Progress in this direction can- 
not be measured by procedural docu- 
mentation or the extent to which com- 
puter specifications are dissected. Both 
are necessary elements. Yet like good 
wine, these elements achieve the opti- 
mum effect in just the right amount. 

Planning a computer system starts 
with a look at present procedures. 
This study of present procedures could 
range from detailing the steps per- 
formed by each clerk and office ma- 
chine to a general description such 
as “payroll checks are prepared from 
time tickets.” Probably a middle 
course is desirable in developing use- 
ful patterns of information flow. A 
detailed recital of present procedures, 
in fact, may obscure fundamentals 
under an onslaught of methodology 
inspired by custom and existing of- 
fice equipment rather than by infor- 
mation needs. Emphasis can too easily 
be diverted from information flow to 
paper flow. Real effort is necessary 
to “see through” present procedures 
and gain insight into their basic struc- 
ture. 

Once information flow is understood 
you have a start, but only a start. 
More important are the uses of in- 
formation within the company. This 
should be most carefully followed. 
How is information used for manage- 
ment decision, for operating control 
of company activities, for accounting 
activities? This stage involves ques- 
tioning and review of established 
business policies and practices bear- 
ing on office procedures. The systems 
man can profitably consider how well 
the policies reflected in clerical ac- 
tivity serve the interest of the firm. 

It is also essential to determine the 
information need arising outside of 
the firm. What are the external re- 
quirements imposed by the external 
auditors, by the firm’s creditors and 
by federal, state, and local govern- 
ments who may or may not regulate 
company affairs but who certainly do 
tax company property and profit. Next 
we should ask what information needs 
are not met by current procedures. 
What information would be useful if 
it could be obtained when needed at 
an economic cost? 

These factors of information use 
along with present costs for data proc- 
essing allow the basic direction of 
further systems study to be deter- 
mined. What is the technical and 
economic feasibility of electronic data 
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processing? What are practical levels 
of automaticity to strive for in data 
processing? What potentials exist for 
use of newer managerial techniques? 
Taken together the answers to these 
questions give us an_ indication 
whether we should be looking at a 
$1,000,000 “Univac,” a $50,000 “Ben- 
dix G-15,” or whether we should be 
congratulating line management on 
having already neared perfection. 
Usually at this point the alterna- 
tives narrow. Perhaps the largest 
equipment is priced out of the run- 
ning. Possibly, the potential dollars 
exist for either large or medium-scale 
equipment but medium-scale equip- 
ment lacks needed capacity for re- 
quired data processing. Perhaps the 
outlook for any form of electronic 
data processing is dimmed by review 
of requirements to be met and the 
dollars available to meet them. 


Management Questions Arise 

But let us assume that significant 
potentials exist for computer applica- 
tion. It is likely management will have 
some questions of its own. What are 
the next steps? How much do they 
cost? When do the benefits arrive? 
Some of the people I have talked with 
have been burned on answers to simi- 
lar questions. It is easy to be too 
optimistic but it is unnecessary to be 
overly pessimistic. At this point man- 
agement encouragement for additional 
study is more appropriate than pur- 
chase orders for new machines. A 
green light is needed for further and 
more specific planning. Once this is 
obtained the job becomes one of out- 
lining system requirements in the 
light of computer capabilities. This 
is the time for rethinking system 
requirements. This is the place for 
creative imagination. A system must 
be evolved that meets the information 
need of management for both policy 
guidance and operational control. The 
system should exploit, wherever use- 
ful, the computation and search abili- 
ties of electronic computers. Above 
all, the system should achieve proce- 
dural efficiencies through integrating 
the parts of related data processing 
activities. The pieces of a problem 
that have become separate through 
organizational drift and the limita- 
tions of present equipment should be 
put together again. 

At this point, systems requirements 
can be projected against various gen- 
eral and special-purpose computers. 
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The systems implications of each data 
processor can be considered in terms 
of equipment items necessary, operat- 
ing personnel required, and informa- 
tion outputs. Systems characteristics 
along with machine characteristics 
and machine costs allow us to choose 
among various computer system ele- 
ments. This is not an easy choice. 
In some situations a single large-scale 
machine will be weighed against com- 
binations of smaller machines. De- 
cisions must be reached about input 
and output devices, about communica- 
tions equipment, and about data con- 
version machines. The flow: of new 
machines and new options for older 
machines has complicated the task of 
selection greatly. System require- 
ments should be considered flexibly 
as machine specifications are viewed 
so that the most effective marriage 
of machine and system can be ar- 
ranged. 

The emergence of a system outline 
at this stage is a demanding and chal- 
lenging task. System planning will 
have a fundamental bearing on com- 
pany operations. While carefully con- 
sidered objectives and sound planning 
are basic to any systems work they 
are particularly so in computer appli- 
cation. Failure to understand problem 
complexities or implementation dif- 
ficulties or to obtain coordination of 
proposals will be very costly in the 
programming stages of computer ap- 
plication. 

Once a system outline and a combi- 
nation of machines to implement the 
system have been set, new considera- 
tions come to occupy the center of the 
stage. These include the impact of 
new system concepts on company op- 
erations, the cost, and the problems 
of system implementation. Manage- 
ment approval of time, personnel and 
money is needed to carry system pro- 
posals into system realities. But more 
than approval is needed. Management 
enthusiasm is necessary to insure that 
acceptance is won even by those whose 
prerogatives are threatened. 

Computer selection is ideally based 
on a broad view in information needs. 
Once selection is made, the emphasis 
shifts to the specifics of those infor- 
mation requirements. These must now 
be stated in the minute detail of com- 
puter routines. The development of 
these routines constitutes a major 
portion of system implementation. 

Careful problem definition is a pre- 
requisite to effective computer use. 
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Actually, problem definition began 
during equipment selection. It must 
now be carried much further and 
shaped to the computer chosen. Prob- 
lem definition begins with a picture 
of current procedures. As we have 
stressed, it does not end there. Pro- 
cedures interwoven with the me- 
chanics of current data processing 
are considered in the light of informa- 
tion needs in constructing the outline 
of an electronic data processing sys- 
tem. Now in system implementation 
there must be an absolutely complete 
statement of the job to be done. Each 
step of the procedure must be ex- 
plicitly stated with a precision not 
generally found in business informa- 
tion handling. 


Planning Comes First 

Programming a complex data proc- 
essing operation is a task in which 
firm guides are not yet established. 
Automatic coding methods will shorten 
the actual job of machine instruction, 
but automatic coding is no substitute 
for the planning that must precede 
computer application. The system 
planner through problem definition 
must establish the framework in which 
automatic coding can be used. Yet 
we should not envision a sharp line 
between problem definition and com- 
puter utilization. System implemen- 
tation is not a matter of setting down 
the specifics of an extensive business 
problem in great detail and turning 
programming talent loose on this de- 
tail. Probably no initial view of an 
involved data processing activity will 
give rise to efficient programming. 

Where a large, complex business 
system is concerned, a prior determi- 
nation of all procedural detail which 
allows effective computer use and 
meets the information needs of the 
business seems unlikely in view of 
the staggering complexity of both the 
computer and business. The result 
may be a tendency toward empirical 
procedures design in computer ap- 
plication. Under this concept, finalized 
computer routines would emerge from 
computer test and from evaluation 
of problem segments. Procedures 
planning becomes dynamic with the 
computer, a tool of the planner as well 
as the instrument by which data proc- 
essing is accomplished. 

We have concentrated on computers, 
but I want to emphasize that compu- 
ters represent only one tool of the 
systems planner. Computer applica- 
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tion can be likened to one front of 
a systems revolution aimed at replac- 
ing wherever necessary unwieldly 
procedures, inadequate information, 
unreasonable costs, ineffective admin- 
istration and organizational inertia. 

Aside from computers there are 
some other fronts in this battle for 
more effective business operations. 

Certainly, integrated data process- 
ing has increased accuracy and 
lowered costs through eliminating 
repetitive handling of information. In- 
tegrated Data Processing is making 
a major contribution to the job of 
getting information to the place where 
it is needed, when it is needed, and 
in a form permitting its efficient use. 
More achievement in integrated proc- 
essing equipment and application is 
certainly on the horizon. 

But there is an even more important 
tool that the systems man can present 
to the executive. It is the use of 
scientific methods to aid executive 
decision. The systems man has a key 
role in promoting and applying 
the methods of scientific management. 
These methods will shape the outlines 
of tomorrow’s business systems by 
establishing new requirements for in- 
formation and permitting us to aban- 
don some of what we do today. Ba- 
sically, I think that business systems 
will have a greater orientation toward 
the uses of information. We will in 
many cases replace quantity of num- 
bers with quality of information. We 
will call attention to the different 
and the significant. We will most 
likely process information in strange 
and complex ways to apply new sci- 
entific knowledge to business activi- 
ties. 


Executive Decision Problems 

Much work is being done in study- 
ing executive decision problems. Gov- 
ernment, industry, and the university 
researcher are contributing to the 
scientific appraisal of managerial 
processes. Their work is attracting 
wide attention under the names op- 
erations research and management sci- 
ence. 

The scientists, like the engineer, 
works by measuring, developing 
mathematical expressions, exploring 
alternatives, and testing conclusions. 
Essentially operations research ap- 
plies engineering methods to adminis- 
trative areas. This doesn’t mean that 
operations research is necessarily dif- 
ferent from present management ac- 
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tivities. But science is a demanding 
taskmaster and we will likely find that 
operations research is more formal 
in its approach than is now the gen- 
eral rule. By this I mean that greater 
emphasis is placed on measurement 
of business factors and on the mathe- 
matical relationships among _ these 
factors. 

Operations research can be defined 
as a scientific approach to evaluation 
of alternatives under control of man- 
agement. 

As such, operations research has 
four characteristics: 

a) It is objective. Neither pre- 
formed conclusions nor the 
personal leanings of the study 
group are allowed to limit 
the questions asked or to af- 
fect the pattern of investiga- 
tion. 

b) It tis based on measurement. 
Operations research depends 
on observations and measure- 
ment. In many areas where 
direct measurement is not pos- 
sible, every effort is made to 
obtain reasonable estimates or 
ranges of probable values. 

c) It develops an analog or model 
of the system being studied. 
Frequently, a complex man- 
agement problem can be char- 
acterized in terms of numbers 
or symbols. This kind of 
model, called a mathematical 
model, enables a testing of 
alternatives and use of mathe- 
matical techniques from maxi- 
mizing effectiveness or mini- 
mizing cost. 

d) It tests conclusions wherever 
possible and modifies the study 
as a result of test. 

The application of these principles 
to military and business problems has 
spurred many new areas of study. 
Some of these are: 

Linear programming, or alloca- 
tion of limited resources to competi- 
tive demands so as to optimize some 
management objective. 

Queueing theory, or the study of 
how service waiting time, capacity 
to serve, and customer demand in- 
teract. 

Statistical decision theory or the 
study of decision making under un- 
certain knowledge. 

Replacement theory, the determi- 
nation of the most economic policy 
regarding replacement or mainte- 
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nance and the study of mass re- 

placement problems. 

Theory of games, the study of 
competitive situations and the for- 
mulation of actions, reactions, and 
counteractions designed to increase 
the chance of winning a competitive 
battle. 

But operations research should not 
be viewed as a group of slick tech- 
niques in search of a problem. Rather 
operations research is directed to 
problem solution and calls upon what- 
ever techniques are useful in problem 
analysis. By taking an _ objective, 
thorough and formal approach to 
management decision problems, oper- 
ations research can take advantage of 
new methods of scheduling, organiz- 
ing and controlling company activi- 
ties. 


Thorough Research 


Because operations research is a 
scientific discipline, it is thorough and 
painstaking. In the scientific tradi- 
tion, conclusions are reached only 
after all pertinent data have been 
gathered and scrutinized and full dis- 
cussions of implications have taken 
place. Of course, good management 
already stresses these same principles, 
but in operations research we find a 
full-time conscious orientation toward 
complete examination of possible fac- 
tors and use of advanced techniques 
in making that examination. 

In considering computer usefulness 
within the firm the operations re- 
search potentials may be considerable. 
The computer load generated by lin- 
ear programming, for example, can be 
very great. Computers, in fact, make 
possible use of operations research 
techniques that would be totally un- 
feasible under more manual methods. 
In many cases, operations research 
potentials tip the scales toward com- 
puter acquisition for an otherwise un- 
decided management. 

But in another sense, operations re- 
search is related to computer plan- 
ning. The objectivity, measurement, 
and careful evaluation stressed by the 
“opsearcher” is especially appropriate 
in system planning for computer use. 

We are just beginning the computer 
age. Acceptance of computers in one 
short decade has been remarkable. In 
the decade ahead I believe that sound 
computer planning will bring a pro- 
found and beneficial change to offices 
both large and small. 
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Atomic Power Plant Scheduled 
by Northern States 


LANS for the construction of a 

full-scale atomic power plant of 
advanced design have been announced 
by Allen S. King, president of 
Northern States Power Co., one of a 
group of participating electric util- 
ity companies from the midwestern 
part of the nation. 

Plans contemplate a 60,000-kilowatt 
plant estimated to cost from $20 to 
$25 million. 

The plant is planned to be com- 
pleted by 1962. 

Subject to the approval of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the plant 
would be located on a site yet to be 
chosen on the system of Northern 
States Power Co., which would own 
and operate the plant. This system 
was chosen because of its size and 
the extent of its transmission system 
and the company’s ability to meet any 
production delays or difficulties that 
may occur during preliminary tests 
and experimental operation. Major 
interconnections between companies 
will permit energy produced by the 
atomic power plant to flow into the 
systems of the participating com- 
panies. 


Finance Group Formed 

Mr. King also said that his com- 
pany and other utility companies 
located in Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin are forming a corporation 
for the purpose of jointly financing 
research and development work as- 
sociated with the construction of the 
plant. Negotations are under way 
with Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. of Milwaukee, and Pioneer Ser- 
vice & Engineering Co. of Chicago, 
as prime contractor and architect- 
engineers, respectively, is was re- 
vealed by the president of Northern 
States. 

Mr. King said that plans for a 
controlled re-circulation boiling water 
reactor have been under detailed 
study by Allis-Chalmers and that he 
believes new elements in the design 
may make a significant contribution 
toward bringing the generation of 
electric power from atomic energy 
into a competitive position with 
conventional plants. He said that this 
plant is a logical progressive step in 
the further development of the boil- 
ing water reactor and is the out- 


growth of several years of research 
and development work carried on by 
a nuclear reactor study group com- 
prised of many of these participating 
companies. 

The participating companies will 
share in the substantial additional 
costs involved in construction and 
initial operation of this atomic plant 
above similar costs associated with 
a coal burning power plant. 


Participating Companies 

Participating companies in the pro- 
gram are: Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis; Mississippi Valley 
Public Service Co., Winona; and 
Otter Tail Power Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn.; Interstate Power Co., Dubu- 
que; Iowa Power and Light Co., Des 
Moines. 

Also Iowa Southern Utilities Co., 
Centerville, Iowa; Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., Milwaukee. 

Also Northwestern Public Service 
Co., Huron, S. D.; St. Joseph Light 
& Power Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; and 
Central Electric & Gas Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Additional companies are consider- 
ing joining this group in the near 
future as plans develop. 

Announcement of this full-scale 
atomic plant brings to 19 the number 
of atomic plants presently planned to 
be built in the United States at an 
estimated cost of $675,000,000. Total 
generating capability of these plants 
will be nearly one and one-half million 
kilowatts. 

Three are scheduled to be in oper- 
ation this year and the rest of them 
by 1962. 

More than 60 utility companies 
have united to build and operate ten 
of these 19 plants which will be lo- 
cated throughout the nation. 





Cost of Federal Projects 
(Continued from page 44) 


1955. The price received for this power 
at retail by these preference customers 
is not available but had the power been 
sold at the average price of 1.67 cents 
per kwhr the same as that received by 
the electric power industry in the U. S. 
the amount received after allowing for 
a 10 per cent line loss would have been 
about $417,000,000. Based on the U. S. 
average the investor-owned utilities 
would have paid $60,800,000 in Federal 
taxes and $37,500,000 in state and local 
taxes on this amount of revenue. 
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Pinpointing Responsibility for Deviations 
from the Operating Budget 


Prepared by a Project Committee* of the EEI-AGA General Accounting Committees 


things to many people. Budgets 

may be as diverse as industry 
itself and can be the greatest single 
management tool which may spell the 
difference between the success or 
failure of the business enterprise. 

Industry cannot, as the saying goes, 
fly by the seat of its pants. It must 
have clearly defined objectives and 
goals based on _ well established 
standards of performance or, stated 
another way, it must have: 

1. Before-action planning. 

2. During-action review. 

3. After-action analysis. 

With this three-step approach to 
good management, let us analyze just 
how this formula applies to the title 
of this discourse on _ pinpointing 
responsibility for deviations from the 
operating budget. 

Prerequisite to the long-range 
success of an _ enterprise is the 
decentralization of responsibility and 
authority —thus delegating to the 
man on the “firing line” the re- 
sponsibility for making decisions 
close to the scene of the actual opera- 
tions. 

The delegation of responsibility and 
authority ensures “planning” by the 
very people who are overseeing the 
“doing.” This is not the ivory tower 
approach so common when conditions 
were less complex. There is a chal- 
lenge in delegation that only the 
insufficient or inadequate at any 
managerial level will reject. 

A system that is devised to include 
all supervisory personnel in the 
planning phase of management is a 
system which compels performance. 

“Responsibility” or “functional” 
accounting represents a great step 
forward in compelling enlightened 
planning through more meaningful 


f hess word “budget” means many 


*EEI members: A. R. St. Bernard, The Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co.; M. M. Ilch, Idaho 
Power Co.; A. O. Linville, Kansas City Power 
and Light Co. AGA members: James Poole, 
chairman, Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co.; J. A. Ashe, The Connecticut Light and Power 
=: J. A. Depper, Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of 

merica. 


and realistic budgeting or forecast- 
ing. 

Inherent in any system of function- 
al or responsibility accounting is the 
requirement that each member of 
management plan or forecast for his 
particular segment or element of the 
company. 

Conversely, then, it should follow 
that he must account for or report 
back on any significant deviations 
from that plan. These briefly are the 
techniques of putting into practice 
the concepts of before-action planning, 
during-action review and_ after- 
action analysis. 

With these three concepts in mind, 
let us outline a system or plan, the 
principles of which would fit any 
organization. 


Before-Action Planning 

Annual budget planning reports 
prepared on a pyramiding basis by 
organizational levels within a chain 
of command. 

These reports would provide the 
means of coordinating the planning 
within the major elements of a 
company. Plans would be started 
and goals recorded so that prompt 
action could be initiated when 
deviations are noted. More im- 
portantly, it establishes an atmos- 
phere of accountability—a respon- 
sibility to fulfill these goals and 
objectives. 

The budget planning reports would 
consist of three main sections. 

First, a progress section reviewing 
accomplishments for the past year 
and covering progress against plans 
established .in .the previous budget 
planning report — requiring specific 
comment on each goal and objective 
previously set. Major accomplish- 
ments not anticipated in previous 
planning reports would also be in- 
cluded. 

The second section would be the 
planning section. This would include 
a statement of plans and objectives, 
and goals, in certain predetermined 
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areas for the coming year. Briefly, 
these areas would cover: 

Performance goals, and perform- 

ance measures to be installed or 

improved. 

Anticipated methods 

dures changes. 

Training and development activities 

required in the forthcoming year 

to assist in accomplishing goals and 
objectives. 

The third section—the budget sup- 
port section—would be a narrative 
justification of the budgeted require- 
ments for the forthcoming year. 

Consideration would be given to the 
effect of levels of anticipated work- 
load and current backlogs; on person- 
nel requirements, and man-hour 
requirements—both regular and over- 
time—and their effect on expected 
labor dollars of expense. Also, con- 
sideration would be given to antici- 
pated other-than-labor expenses such 
as discretionary expenses, mainte- 
nance, and other similar items. 

These reports would be the basis 
for acceptance or rejection of the 
budget by top management. 

The foregoing has presented a 
means of insuring enlightened plan- 
ning and budgeting by the individuals 
responsible for managing the busi- 
ness. Each manager would be given 
the opportunity to tell what they have 
accomplished in the past year—what 
they hope to do—what they think 
they can do and what they plan to do 
in the coming year. 

Having individuals put down their 
own plans by reporting compels per- 
formance. This leads us to the areas 
of: during-action review and after- 
action analysis, through performance 
analysis reports. 

This is not an entirely new con- 
cept but a systematic way of inter- 
preting monthly data, both 
operating and financial. In essence 
the system would supply analytical, 
interpretive information to supple- 
ment the usual operating and 
financial data. In actual practice 


and proce- 
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the reports would serve a dual 
purpose. In the longer-term annual 
picture, they would serve as a 
means for during-action review or 
control. In the shorter-term month- 
ly picture, they would serve when 
appropriate as a means of analyz- 
ing and appraising completed 
action during the month or in the 
year to date. 

The system would require the re- 
porting back through the same 
channels outlined for the budget 
planning reports. 

It is very possible for reporting 
systems to flood higher levels of 
management with so many reports 
that they tend to defeat their own 
purpose. Time just won’t permit the 
proper digestion of the potential 
reams of information inherent in the 
system. 

The volume of information could be 
controlled by the application of the 
exception principle or, in other words, 
reporting by exception, as follows: 

Reporting by exception consists 
of supplying each successive level 
of responsibility with an analysis 
and interpretation of performance 
which varies significantly from the 
normal level of operations. It in- 
volves more than a listing of 
variations, but rather includes the 
use of judgment in selecting items 
to be reported, in giving an 
adequate explanation and _ inter- 
pretation, and in recommending 
corrective measures. 


Purpose of Report by Exception 


Its purpose is to conserve time 
and effort by: 

1. Calling attention only to those 
existing or potential problems 
which cannot be remedied at 
lower levels. 

2. Providing brief analyses and 
interpretations of the signifi- 
cance of the problems reported 
so that corrective action may be 
developed and initiated. 

8. Providing information which 
might have a material effect on 
operations in other elements of 
the company or on company 
policy. 

4. Eliminating all 
material. 

Effective application of the excep- 

tion principle consists of three 
principal parts: (1) development and 
use of performance comparisons, (2) 
careful selection of items to be re- 


unnecessary 
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ported, and (3) 
and interpretation. 

1. Performance Comparisons: Re- 
porting under the exception principle 
requires that management establish 
yardsticks to determine what con- 
stitutes a “normal level of opera- 
tions.” Among the yardsticks against 
which performance can be measured 
are standards, forecasts, and proper 
performance. Standards are the most 
reliable indicators if they have been 
objectively and scientifically developed. 
When performance is compared with 
the appropriate yardsticks it is pos- 
sible to distinguish operations which 
are above or below the normal level. 

Where yardsticks cannot be estab- 
lished it will be necessary to rely on 
management judgment in deciding 
whether performance has varied from 
normal levels. 

2. Careful Selection: At every 
management level it is necessary to 
select carefully the items to be report- 
ed. Ordinarily, operations falling 
within normal ranges will not be in- 
cluded. Operations both above and 
below normal levels should be report- 
ed if experience and management 
judgment indicate that the problems 
or information would be of value to 
higher levels of responsibility. 

3. Analysis and Interpretation: In 
discussing the problems selected, the 
causes and the effects on past or 
future operations should be stated 
briefly, and remedial action recom- 
mended wherever possible. 


adequate analysis 


Checklist—“Do’s” and “Don’ts” 

The following are characteristics 

of items which should be reported 
under the exception principle: 

1. Operations above or below the 
normal range. 

2. Problems which cannot be reme- 
died at the reporting level. 

3. Significant problems being 
solved at the reporting level, but 
requiring an extended period of 
time to complete. 

4. Progress on longer range proj- 
ects designed to correct operat- 
ing problems. 

5. Problems or proposed changes in 
one department affecting opera- 
tions in other departments. 

6. Situations with a material effect 
upon overall company operations 
or policies. 

7. Chronic sore spots. 

8. Undesirable trends toward sig- 
nificant problems. 
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9. Data of particular or continuing 
interest to top management. 

Under the exception principle, 
items with one or more of the follow- 
ing characteristics would not ordi- 
narily be reported: 

1. Operations falling within the 

normal range. 

2. Routine problems being reme- 
died promptly at the reporting 
level. 

3. General information on opera- 
tions. 

* * * % 

This paper. does not pretend to 
include all of the answers to the 
budgeting problem. It is designed to 
point up the fact that it has become 
one of management’s most important 
responsibilities. It is the corporate 
operating plan and as such requires 
the full cooperation of all manage- 
ment. 


EEI Publications 


Commercial Wiring Modernization 

EEI Pub. No. 56-4. Prepared by the 
Wiring and Specifications Committee, 
Commercial Division, Edison Electric In- 
stitute. 32 pages. Price: single copy 
$1.00. 

This publication is intended for 
use by store owners, building man- 
agers, architects, engineers, elec- 
trical contractors and utility people 
to help them evaluate the need for 
expanding wiring facilities in older 
buildings to provide an adequate 
electric supply for their tenants and 
customers. The material has been 
prepared in three sections: 1. Why 
—Section 1 presents typical exam- 
ples of commercial buildings that 
were modernized to meet expanding 
electrical needs. 2. How to Do It— 
Section 2 shows some of the prac- 
tical and low-cost methods utilized 
in commercial wiring modernization. 
3. Reference —Section 3 lists six 
tables based upon the National Elec- 
trical Code which contains data per- 
tinent to Section 2. 


Tips on Room Air Conditioner and 
Attic Fan Installation 


EEI Pub. No. 55-13-Revised edition. 
Prepared by the Wiring and Snecifica- 
tions Committee, Commercial Division, 
Edison Electric Institute. 16 pages. 
Price: 20 cents. 

This booklet deals primarily with 
the need for proper sizing, location 
and wiring installation of room air 
conditioners and attic fans. 
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EELAGA Accounting Conference Planned 


USTOMER and employee relations 


will be among the _ subjects 
emphasized at the 1957 National 
Conference of Electric and Gas 


Utility Accountants, sponsored by the 
EEI Accounting Division and AGA 
Accounting Section, April 8-10 in 
Washington, D. C. 

Headquarters will be at the Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel and sessions will be 
held there as well as in the Shoreham 
Hotel. Plans are nearing completion 
following a joint 1957 Conference 
Final Working Committee meeting in 
Detroit Feb. 7-8. 

R. G. Schneider, Virginia Electric 
and Power Co., chairman of the EEI 
Accounting Division, and W. D. 
Sweetman, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., chairman of the AGA 
Accounting Section, will preside over 
the Conference. 

The pattern of holding a General 
Session on Monday, April 8, starting 
at 2 p.m. in the Sheraton Ballroom, 
with committee sessions on Tuesday, 
April 9 and Wednesday, April 10, will 
follow that of previous conferences. 
A dinner for the Conference is also 
planned for Tuesday evening. 


General Session 

Potomac Electric Power Co. and 
The Washington Gas Light Co., as 
host companies to the Conference, 
will be represented at the Monday 
session in a welcome to the group by 
the respective presidents, R. Roy 
Dunn and Everett J. Boothby. Be- 
cause this will be the first confer- 
ence held in Washington, the attend- 
ance is expected to be more than 
1,200—a record high. 

Following presentation of greetings 
by representatives of both associa- 
tions, the general session will hear 
addresses by C. Hamilton Moses of 
House, Moses and Holmes on the 
Subject of free enterprise; by Walter 
G. Barlow, vice president of Opinion 
Research Corp. on the fundamental 


| problems of management leadership 


in today’s opinion and attitude cli- 
mate, and by John C. Childs, vice 
president of Irving Trust Co. on the 
cost of money and the importance of 
customer-employee-investor relations. 

Representing four of the general 
activities standing committees, a 
general activities group session will 
highlight the Tuesday morning ses- 





R. G. SCHNEIDER 
Chairman, Accounting Division 
Executive Committee 


sion. Included in this session will be 
a presentation by a speaker from 
one of the public accounting firms 
on the subject of how audit dollars 
can be saved and another by an out- 
side speaker on the over-all function- 
ing of the United States Treasury 
Department with regard to tax legis- 
lation and administration. Karl H. 
Rudolph, The Cleveland Electric II- 
luminating Co., will also participate 
in this session with a _ talk on 
“Planning and Control”. 

There will be presented in various 
committee sessions on Tuesday after- 
noon and Wednesday morning many 
timely and interesting subjects by 
projects groups of the committees 
comprising the general accounting 
group. Such subjects will include a 
discussion of the methods of deprecia- 
tion accrual and reserve computation; 
court and commission decisions on 
depreciation; accelerated depreciation 
for tax purposes and the economic 
aspects of accelerated depreciation. 

A review of new material appear- 
ing in annual reports for 1956 in 
connection with the analysis of 
financial statements, will be present- 
ed, and a combined effort of two 
groups to discuss the accounting as- 
pects of accelerated depreciation and 
new accounting developments affect- 
ing utilities will highlight the 
program. The subject of methods and 
procedures will be explored thorouch- 
ly in a panel discussion with a moder- 
ator. Discussion on pinpointing re- 
sponsibility for deviations from oper- 
ating budgets, statements of source 
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and disposition of funds and overhead 
costs will help fill out a well-balanced 
program. 

A report on the current year study 
of the question of measuring and 
comparing internal auditing perform- 
ance and papers on plant records 
required for declining balance and 
sum-of-the-years digits tax deprecia- 
tion, together with presentations on 
group charging of minor materials to 
mass property accounts and purchase 
accounting application to property 
record problems are subjects to be 
discussed from a general accounting 
standpoint. 


Customer Activities 

A customer activities group session 
on Wednesday morning will highlight 
a panel discussion by two of the 
committees on the effect of credit 
and collections on customer relations. 
It is expected that many interesting 
matters will be revealed through this 
discussion. As part of its effort in 
the group session, the customer ac- 
counting committee will have one or 
two papers of mutual interest for 
presentation at this session. 

A number of subjects will be pre- 
sented to the Conference on customer 
activities during the several com- 
mittee sessions on Tuesday. Among 
them are: the application of punched 
cards to meter order routines, a dis- 
cussion of converting to automatic 
data processing, and a paper on what 
can be done to reduce meter reading 
expenses in rural areas. Also, con- 
sideration of the comparison of 
manual and mechanical methods for 
the preparation of final bills and mer- 
chandise billing procedures and a 
report describing comprehensive ma- 
chine procedures used to determine 
new account balances, and practices 
followed to select accounts for col- 
lection treatment and definite recom- 
mendations for companies to follow 
charging expenses in connection with 
each detail operation, as part of a 
continuing project on standardizing 
for cost comparisons are all part of 
a thorough discussion of customer 
accounting matters. 

From a customer relations stand- 
point, projects will develop material 
on such subjects as customer informa- 
tion services and electronic account- 
ing, company policies and practices, 
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telephone contact standards and 
practices and customer service reports 
and records. Discussions will be held 
on area growth and meeting re- 
sponsibilities to new customers and 
the problem of disseminating policies 
to the employee who is expected tu 
put them into operation. 

Sigurd Anderson, a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, will speak 
at the Tuesday luncheon session of 
the Customer Collections Committees. 
Electronics in credit and collections, 
the best use of field representatives 
as collectors, a study of trends in 
public utility deposit policies and a 
report on the credit picture will be 
part of the collection committee 
program. 


Special Activities 


The Accounting Employee Rela- 
tions Committees plan a work shop 
on employee relations matters at the 
Tuesday morning committee session 
and in the afternoon a panel session in 
an open discussion during which audi- 
ence participation will take place on 
employee relations questions or prob- 
lems. Projects dealing with supervisor 
problems and those in unionized 
accounting offices will also be 
developed. 

The Electronic Accounting Machine 
Developments Committee plans a 
luncheon on Wednesday, continuing 
into an afternoon session in which 
current electronic data processing 
developments and problems will be 
probed. 

Besides the Conference dinner and 
an entertainment program, a trip and 
luncheon for the ladies of the 
registrants attending the Conference 
is being developed. 





A Catalog of 
EEI Publications 


is available upon 


request to: 


Edison Electric Institute 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Zed E. Merrill 


ED E. Merrill, chairman of the 

board of directors, Pacific Power 

& Light Co., died recently at his 

home in Albany, Ore. following a long 
illness. 

Mr. Merrill was 75 years of age. 

A prominent figure in Northwest 
utilities industry, Mr. Merrill re- 
ceived his degree in electrical engi- 
neering from the University of Wis- 
consin and entered the utilities in- 
dustry as a construction superinten- 
dent for the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Co. He went to the west 
in 1906 and worked for several util- 
ity companies before joining the for- 
mer Mountain States Power Co. as 
assistant general manager in 1923. 
He was elected vice president of that 
company in 1932, to the board in 1936 
and president in 1937. 

He was named board chairman in 
1950. 


Mr. Merrill was a member of the 
Northwest Electric Light & Power 
Association, and served five terms on 
its executive committee. He subse- 
quently was awarded an honorary 
life membership in that light and 
power organization. 


William E. Wood 


ILLIAM E. WOOD, former exe- 
cutive vice president of the Vir- 
ginia Electric and Power Co., died 
recently in Richmond, Va. of a coro- 
nary thrombosis at the age of 69. 
Mr. Wood, one-time streetcar op- 
erator, who rose to the presidency of 
two companies during his electric in- 
dustry career, was graduated in elec- 
trical engineering in 1907 from Geor- 
gia Polytechnic Institute. He joined 
the engineering firm of Stone & Web- 
ster shortly thereafter and later op- 
erated a streetcar in Jacksonville, Fla. 
In 1925, Mr. Wood became operat- 
ing vice president of the Virginia 
Railway and Power Co., after it had 
been acquired by Engineers Public 
Service Co. The company’s name in 
1927 was changed to Virginia Electric 
and Power Co. and Mr. Wood was 
elected its president. He became vice 
president of Engineers Public Service 
in 1929 and remained in that position 
until 1941 when he accepted the presi- 
dency of Virginia Public Service Co., 
EPS subsidiary. 
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Virginia Public Service and Engi- 
neers Public Service merged in 1944 
at which time Mr. Wood assumed the 
position he held with the combined 
utility at the time of his retirement 
in 1954, after 47 years with the elec- 
tric industry. 

He continued on Vepco’s board of 
directors after his retirement. For 
the past two years he had been chair- 
man of the Richmond - Petersburg 
Turnpike Authority which is con- 
structing a toll road in Virginia. 

During his career as a public utility 
executive, Mr. Wood served on many 
standing committees of the former 
National Electric Light Association 
and the present Edison Electric In- 
stitute. He was a former president of 
the American Transportation Associ- 
ation, the Southwestern Public Ser- 
vice Association and the Virginia Pub- 
lic Utilities Association. 





Howard W. Memmott 


OWARD W. Memmott, industrial 

sales manager of Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., who was active 
in EEI committee work for many 
years, died recently of a heart attack 
is Glastonbury, Conn. He was 45. 

Mr. Memmott was associated with 
Connecticut Light & Power from 
1937 until his death. Until 1941 he 
was assistant power engineer; from 
1941-47 he was power engineer; for 
the next four years he was division 
power engineer. He was appointed 
industrial sales manager in 1951. 

A member of the EEI Industrial 
Power and Heating Section since 
1951, Mr. Memmott at the time of his 
death was chairman of the EEI Gen- 
eral Power and Heating Committee. 
He had served previously as a mem- 
ber of four Institute committees— 
General Power and Heating; Sales 
Methods and Development; Editing; 
Competitive Service. Mr. Memmott 
was graduated from Brown University 
with an engineering degree. He was 
a member and past chairman of the 
Power Engineers’ Association of New 
England and a member of the Pro- 
gram Committee of the Industrial 
Electrification Council Heating 
School; member and former secretary 
of the Interstate Power Club of New 
York; president of the Exchange Club 
of Glastonbury. This club has estab- 
lished a Howard Memmott Memorial 
Fund to be used for educational pur- 
poses. 
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EEI Sales Conference to Be Held April 1-4 


selling electricity will be high- 

lighted at the 23rd Annual Sales 
Conference of Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, April 1-4, at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. More than 1,000 top- 
level sales executives of the electric 
industry are expected to establish a 
record high attendance at the con- 
ference which will have as its theme 
“Live Better Electrically with Full 
HOUSEPOWER.” 

The program, announced by T. O. 
McQuiston, chairman of the EEI 
Commercial Division Executive Com- 
mittee and vice president, Metropoli- 
tan Edison Co., includes addresses by 
some of the electric industry’s most 
outstanding personalities as well as 
those of allied fields. 


On Monday, first day of the confer- 
ence, the twenty-two EEI Commercial 
Division committees will meet. On 
Tuesday the four division groups— 
Commercial, Farm, Industrial and 
Residential—will have group meet- 
ings. At morning and afternoon ses- 
sions important figures in these 
fields will speak on subjects of im- 
portance to all in the electric in- 
dustry. 

The General Sessions — highlight 
of the meeting—have been scheduled 
for the last two days of the con- 
ference—Wednesday and Thursday, 
April 3-4. 

Annual prize awards offered 
through the Institute will be pre- 
sented at the General Awards Lunch- 
eon on Wednesday, April 3. A Farm 
Luncheon is planned for Tuesday 
and a General Luncheon on Thurs- 
day will feature a “Live Better . 
Electrically” program. The annual 
luncheon of the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association and the Home 
Service Breakfast both are scheduled 
for Tuesday. 


[sen problems of promoting and 


General Sessions 


Chairman McQuiston will preside 
at the general sessions and will de- 
liver the opening remarks on Wednes- 
day morning. He will report on the 
committee activities and accomplish- 
ments during the past year and will 
discuss briefly current projects. The 
outstanding sales and promotional 
problems facing the electric industry 





T. O. McQUISTON 
Chairman, Commercial Division 
Executive Committee 


at this time also will be reviewed by 
Mr. McQuiston. 

Edwin Vennard, vice president 
and managing director of Edison 
Electric Institute, at the morning 
session will discuss “New Concepts 
in Selling the Electric Utility Indus- 
try.” His presentation will deal pri- 
marily with the changes that have 
taken place in the selling methods in 
the industry and how each market 
today is being approached in connec- 
tion with load building. 

Ralph M. Besse, executive vice 
president, The Cleveland Electric II- 
luminating Co., will speak on “Re- 
cruiting and Training Personnel for 
Leadership in the Electric Utility 
Industry.” 

E. O. George, vice president, The 
Detroit Edison Co., and chairman of 
the EEI Wiring Promotion Commit- 
tee, has as his subject “HOUSE- 
POWER.” He will review ac- 
complishments and plans for the 
HOUSEPOWER program. This one- 
year-old program has been given a 
top position on the 1957 General Ses- 
sions program because of its success- 
ful launching the first year’s achieve- 
ments. 

On Wednesday afternoon Dr. E. J. 
Klock, manager, economics research 
and forecasting for General Electric 
Co., will discuss the over-all business 
outlook for the future and specifi- 
cally that of the electric industry. 
Richard J. Babcock, president, Farm 
Journal Magazine Inc., will outline 
the “Electric Utilities Stake in the 
Farm Market.” Arno H. Johnson, 
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vice president, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., New York advertising firm, also 
will speak Wednesday afternoon. 

Donald S. Kennedy, president, Edi- 
son Electric Institute and president 
and chairman of the board, Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric Co., will high- 
light the Thursday morning ad- 
dresses with a discussion of the 
major problems facing the electric 
industry today. 

A talk on “Lighting” will be pre- 
sented by Don Willis, vice president 
of Arizona Public Service Co., and 
“Electric Heating” will be discussed 
by M. G. Kennedy of Ebasco Services 
Inc. Dr. Norman N. Royall, Jr., Kan- 
sas City scientist, plans to speak on 
“The Shadow of the Next Industrial 
Revolution.” 

Awards to be presented at the Gen- 
eral Awards Luncheon Wednesday 
include: George A. Hughes Awards 
(electric ranges and water heaters; 
commercial electric cooking), Laura 
McCall Awards (home service), 
George Westinghouse Awards (elec- 
tric laundry equipment), More 
Power to America Awards (indus- 
trial electrification), Martin Award 
(rural electrification), Lighting Edu- 
cation Awards (lighting education), 
Lighting Promotion Awards (light- 
ing promotion), and Frank Watts 
Award (rural electrification). 


Commercial Sales Group 


R. I. Bull, chairman of the Com- 
mercial Sales Group and commercial 
sales supervisor, Ohio Power Co., 
will present the opening remarks at 
the Commercial Sales Group session, 
Tuesday morning, April 2. The theme 
for this session will be “Profitable 
Load Building,” with a presentation 
by W. P. McPherson, chairman of 
the Commercial Lighting Committee 
and commercial sales manager for 
the Carolina Light and Power Co. 
“Developing Commercial Load to In- 
crease Net Return” will be discussed 
by George W. Ousler, vice president- 
sales, Duquesne Light Co. 

The subject to be explored by M. R. 
Rogers, senior marketing consultant, 
Middle West Service Co., is “Yard- 
sticks for Commercial Sales.” Tenta- 
tively scheduled for the morning 
session also is “Don’t Overlook Your 
Trade Allies” by Oliver F. Burnett, 
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president, National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association. 

The first speaker in the afternoon 
session will be G. W. McElhaney, 
chairman of the Commercial Electric 
Space Heating and Air Conditioning 
Committee, and general supervisor 
of air conditioning sales for the Ohio 
Edison Co. The theme of the after- 
noon meetings is “Load Building 
Through Modernization.” 

“Modernized Commercial Food Ser- 
vice—Modern Equipment Is a Must” 
will be discussed by W. C. Ayres, 
general manager, Hotpoint Commer- 
cial Equipment Department. D. W. 
Grosshandler, president, Electrical 
Information Publications, will address 
the Commercial Sales Group on 
“Modernization Is Selling Electric 
Cooking in 1957.” 

“A Modern Tool for Lighting Mod- 
ernization” is the subject of the talk 
planned by H. A. Williams of Rohm 
& Haas Co. and “Space Conditioning 
the Modern Way—‘Heat Pumps Have 
It’” will be the theme of an address 
by H. L. Cushing, system commer- 
cial manager, Appalachian Electric 
Power Co. 

Fred Kreiser, general sales man- 
ager, Edwin L. Wiegand Co., will 
discuss “Resistance Heat Rings a 
Bell.” “Space Conditioning Competi- 
tion” is the title of a talk scheduled 
by E. R. Ambrose, AGE Service 
Corp., and a tentative address is 
planned by Arthur Harrington of 
General Electric Co. entitled ‘Mod- 
ernized Street and Highway Lighting 
Aids Area Development.” 


Farm Group 

M. O. Whithed, chairman of the 
Farm Group, and rural supervisor, 
Atlantic City Electric Co., will give 
the opening remarks at the Farm 
Group’s Tuesday morning session. 
Burwell Smith, chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Development Committee and 
western division agricultural devel- 
opment agent for Carolina Power and 
Light Co., will preside during these 
sessions. 

“Potentials in Future Electric 
Sales” will be explored by E. C. 
Easter, vice president, Alabama 
Power Co., and Paul Benbow, assis- 
tant sales manager, Jamesway Manu- 
facturing Co., will tell “How to Plan 
and Carry Out a Local Sales Promo- 
tion Program.” 


At the Farm Luncheon, George B. 
Shuman, American Farm Bureau 
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Federation, will discuss “Farming 
with a Future.” 

During the afternoon sessions 
Lamoyne Goodwin, chairman of the 
Rural Youth Committee and farm 
service director for Gulf States Util- 
ities Co., will be in charge of the 
proceedings. 

E. D. Smith, assistant sales promo- 
tion manager, Dayton Power and 
Light Co., will moderate a panel dis- 
cussion on “Sales Programs That 
Work.” Panel members and their sub- 
jects are: Bud Moss, manager, rural 
division, Georgia Power Co.—‘Egg 
Cooling”; Roy Smith, farm sales di- 
rector, Metropolitan Edison Co.— 
“Hay Drying”; Dwight Garber, su- 
pervisor, rural sales, Dayton Power 
and Light Co.—“Ventilation”; Homer 
Gibbs, manager, farm sales division, 
Texas Power and Light Co.—‘‘Farm 
Lighting.” 


Industrial Power and Heating Group 

Frank E. Wiatt, chairman of the 
Industrial Power and Heating Group 
and assistant manager of the electric 
sales department, The Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Co., will deliver the 
opening remarks at the group’s 
morning session on Tuesday. Paul 
W. McCormick, chairman of the In- 
dustrial Sales Methods and Develop- 
ment Committee and industrial sales 
manager, Union Electric Co., will 
preside. 

“The Industrial Outlook,” by 
George C. Smith, vice president, 
F. W. Dodge Corp., will be the first 
featured address. “Industrial Light- 
ing—How It Can Ring the Cash Reg- 
ister” will be delivered by George J. 
Taylor, vice president in charge of 
eastern operations, Day-Brite Light- 
ing Inc. 

“How Hot Can You Get?” is the 
subject of the talk by Arnold D. 
Spillman, assistant manager, market 
studies and service division, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. 


Mr. Wiatt will preside at after- 
noon sessions. “Taxes and Their 
Effect on Modernization” will be dis- 
cussed by Albert C. Cohen, director 
of taxation for American Institute of 
Accounting. 

“Creativity” is the theme of an 
address to be presented by Joseph 
A. Anderson, general manager, AC 
Spark Plug division, General Motors 
Corp. “A New Conception of Cooper- 
ation” will be presented by P. T. 
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Lagrone, Electric utility sales depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse Electric Co. 


Residential Group 

Robert L. Coe, chairman of the 
Residential Group .and_ residential 
sales manager for Union Electric 
Co., will preside at the Tuesday ses- 
sion of the Residential Group. 

At the morning session, John 
Sabot, chairman of the Market Re- 
search Committee and market re- 
search supervisor, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., will point 
out “Relationship of Customer 
Knowledge and Sales.” 

“Coordination Pays the Way” will 
be discussed by E. J. Hurley, chair- 
man of the Residential Promotion 
Committee, and director of residen- 
tial and rural sales for The Detroit 
Edison Co. “The Road Ahead” is the 
subject to be discussed by K. M. 


LaRue, chairman of the Residential | 
and general | 


Lighting Committee 





sales manager, Kansas Gas and Elec- | 


tric Co. 


In the afternoon Miss Elizabeth | 


Parker, chairman of the Home Ser- 
vices Committee and home service 
director of Georgia Power Co., will 
speak on “Those Dynamic Women of 
Home Service.” This program also 
will include a motion picture of a 
tour of the Atlanta Electri-Living 
Home built under co-sponsorship of 
the Living for Young Homemakers 
magazine and Georgia Power Co. 
“How to Make Friends and Influ- 


ence Dealers” by Harry B. Price, | 


former president of the National 


Appliance & Radio Dealers Associa- 


tion, is the final talk. 





Youth’s Opportunities 
(Continued from page 47) 


mobilizing the trained minds of the 
world under a philosophy that recog- 
nizes the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. Einstein under- 
stood the need for an energy greater 
than mc? when he advised that the 
most pressing problems of the future 
would be in a category that might 
well be called spiritual. 


As we face this future with faith | 


and courage, let us share the ideals 
and the dreams of free men every: 
where, also reaching back into time 
to the spirit of the men who shaped 
our great American tradition. There 
is much to do—and where there is 
both youth and truth it can be done. 
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The Utility House Organ 


VERY month, in 40 states, some 
E-; 27,000 employees of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
receive a “letter from home,” in the 
form of a profusely illustrated, smart- 
ly produced, and extremely interesting 
house magazine, known as Long Lines. 
Over the years, the winner of a wide 
variety of awards for excellence pre- 
sented by the publishing industry, 
Long Lines has come to be recognized 
as a leader in the utility company field. 
But of far greater importance is the 
fact that ever since its inception it has 
served as conclusive proof that the 
house organ—properly handled and 
boldly conceived—can link together 
and add cohesiveness to even as 
sprawling and as vast an organization 
as AT&T. 


Need for Bond Seen 


As an aide to Long Lines’ editor 
Joseph Lindsay put it, only recently, 
“A long time ago, here at AT&T, we 
woke to the realization that it was 
essential that a common bond between 
the company’s workers everywhere be 
established. The efficient operation of 
a firm and the progress that it makes, 
we came to see, depend to a large ex- 
tent on employee morale, and hinge 
on imparting to workers the feeling 
that though thousands of miles may 
separate them, they are all one—all 
part of something big and important. 

“Ever since, we have attempted to 
translate this belief into something 
more concrete; in our case, a company 
magazine dedicated to linking AT&T’s 
far-flung elements together. Our aim 
has been—and continues to be—to 
maintain Long Lines as a warm, 
friendly, personal, and effective com- 
munications medium, bringing to- 
gether worker and worker and em- 
ployer and employee.” 

Long Lines, as its readers would 
readily agree, has succeeded admir- 
ably in achieving the goals it set itself. 
Moreover, along with a handful of 
other public utility house organs, it 
has helped set a pattern for newer 
company magazines to follow—maga- 
zines, incidentally, which have been 


Employee Morale Builder 


By Harvey Berman 


springing up in increasing numbers, 
of late, all around the country. 

For example, such firms as the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co.; 
the Boston Edison Co., the Southern 
California Gas Co.; the General Tele- 
phone Co. of Wisconsin; Gulf States 
Utilities ; and the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co. of Chicago—as well as dozens 
of other concerns, large and small— 
have now come to understand what 
AT&T learned a long time ago and are 
currently publishing distinguished 
periodicals of their own. 

Most of them have accepted the fact 
that a good publication is not only of 
immense value to a firm as an em- 
ployee morale builder, but, with varia- 
tions, can also be used as a powerful 
public relations tool. Furthermore, the 
great majority of utilities today turn- 
ing out publications have likewise 
made a decided attempt to turn away 
from the concepts that once ruled the 
house organ field. Instead of stuffing 
their columns with “boiler plate” and 
dull statistics regarding company op- 
erations, they are resorting more and 
more to personal items, popularized re- 
ports, and general interest material in 
no way connected with the firm. 

To cite just one instance, the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co.’s News, has been 
so laid out at present that the con- 
cern’s 53,000 employees are being of- 
fered a monthly magazine that is not 
only informative but fascinating as 
well. The News’ 48 pages include fic- 
tion, picture stories, personality 
sketches, and do-it-yourself items, in 
addition to the usual company notes. 


News Broadened 

The Telephone News, published by 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, for its part, has become so lush 
that it compares favorably with even 
some of the finest mass-circulation 
magazines to be found on the news- 
stands of the nation. A typical issue, 
according to J. A. C. Foller—the pub- 
lication’s editor—includes a four-color 
cover, women’s fashions, the latest 
beauty news, food hints, home furnish- 
ings and interior decorating do-it- 
yourselfs, travel features—and a “‘nice 
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healthy chunk” of company informa- 
tion. 

“We’re interested in keeping our 
people happy, alert, and content with 
life here at Bell,” Foller reports. “This 
is the purpose our magazine is at- 
tempting to serve.” 

In some instances, utilities have 
even allowed their house organs to go 
beyond the original scope set for them. 
Several years ago, the Arkansas Power 
& Light Co. decided that if its em- 
ployee magazine could achieve such 
success as a morale builder, a similar 
periodical might likewise provide an 
excellent link between the company 
and the community. As a result, the 
firm began publishing a monthly 
magazine called, The Electric Farm 
News. Sent to over 90,000 customers 
in Arkansas Power & Light’s terri- 
tory, the News now presents a wide 
variety of features particularly in- 
teresting and useful to farmers, thus 
considerably enhancing the com- 
pany’s prestige in the community 
and adding to its standing as an or- 
ganization devoted to public service. 


Circulations Are ‘Fantastic’ 


Still others, designed for a more 
general readership, have attained 
fantastic circulations and have 
earned the praise and the sincere 
thanks of those who receive them. 
One of the finest house magazines in 
the United States today is the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co.’s PG&E Prog- 
ress. Edited by Laurence McDonnell, 
a most competent company publica- 
tion director, at the moment Prog- 
ress’ circulation stands at an incredi- 
ble 1.2 million—a total that equals 
the readership of such mass-circula- 
tion periodicals as Popular Science 
and Popular Mechanics. Southern 
California Edison’s Electrical 
Times, meanwhile, has long since 
passed the one million mark, while 
the Southern New England Tele- 
phone Co.’s News recently announced 
that it is now being read by over 
650,000 customers. 

More important than circulation, 
though, is the fact that these maga- 
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zines have at last established a direct 
medium of communication between 
company and community. Readers 
are invited to submit material, com- 
pany policies are explained in such 
fashion that the public will find itself 
able to understand the problems utili- 
ties must face and the aims they are 
attempting to accomplish; and the 
customer is given “something for 
nothing.” 

Geary E. Griffith, Southern New 
England’s editorial director, perhaps 
best summed up the goals that ‘‘out- 
side” company magazines have erect- 
ed for themselves when he declared, 
a while ago, “There are three things 
they are trying to do. First of all, 
they are trying to edge a little closer 
to the public by providing a good 
magazine at no additional charge. 
Secondly, they are attempting to win 
public favor by depicting, in popular 
terms, the principles and problems 
underlying utility operation. And 
last, by devoting space to such causes 
as the annual Red Cross drive, the 
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Community Chest campaign, Easter 
seals, and so on, they are pushing to- 
ward a more active role in community 
affairs—seeking to become partners 
as well as servants of the people they 
are servicing.” 

Actually, though, despite the grow- 
ing number of “outside” house or- 
gans, most company magazines are 
still being slanted to meet the needs 
and interests of employees. Chief 
among these is a need to fit, a need 
to belong some place in the company 
scheme of things. Utility companies, 
fully awake to the fact that to a large 
extent worker attitude, efficiency, and 
loyalty hinge on a feeling of “‘belong- 
ing,” are trying to cultivate that feel- 
ing in every way possible. Nowhere 
more, however, is greater success be- 
ing achieved than through the house 
organs they are currently publishing 
—truly one of a company’s best tools 
for improved employee morale.—Re- 
printed from Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly, Jan. 31, 1957. 





Electrical System and Equipment 


Committee Meeting 


By H. E. Deardorff, Chairman 


HE Electrical System and Equip- 

ment Committee held its 71st meet- 
ing at the Somerset Hotel in Boston, 
Mass. on Feb. 11-12, with an atten- 
dance of approximately 120 members 
and guests. 

The program of the meeting con- 
sisted of an inspection trip to the 
Brighton Substation of the Boston 
Edison Co. and the Salem Harbor 
Electric Generating Station of the 
New England Power Co. on Sunday 
afternoon: presentation of papers, 
reports, and discussions under the 
sponsorship of D. W. Taylor, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on System 
and Equipment Troubles; R. M. 
Pennypacker, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Equipment and Station 
Operation and Maintenance; J. W. 
Bennett, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Equipment and Station Design; 
and R. G. Hooke, chairman of the 
System Planning Subcommittee. 


On Monday morning in closed ses- 
sion the program of the Subcommit- 
tee on System and Equipment 
Troubles was presented. Various sys- 
tem disturbances and apparatus fail- 
ures were informally discussed by the 
committee. 

On Monday afternoon the Subcom- 
mittee on Equipment and Station De- 
sign sponsored two papers on genera- 
tor preheating. The first paper “Gen- 
erator Field Prewarming Coordin- 
ated with Controlled Turbine Start- 
ing’ was prepared by C. B. Scharp of 
the Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 

In an effort to chronologically coor- 
dinate the rotor warming procedures 
and the temperature controlled tur- 
bine starting procedures, a set of 
curves based upon the distribution of 
heat generated by the field coils were 
developed; these curves facilitate the 
carrying out of both sets of proce- 
dures simultaneously. The prewarm- 
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ing is divided into two parts, the first 
using the turning gear and the latter 
using steam roll by the turbine. By 
means of analytical calculations sup- 
ported by field tests, the desirable 
current and time for each operation 
may be determined. It was suggested 
that electrical interlocks and alarms 
be provided to break the field circuit 
should the rotor stop turning during 
a turning gear prewarming operation 
to avoid burning the collector rings. 

The second paper on prewarming 
of generators, entitled “Experience 
and Tests with Rotor Prewarming” 
was prepared by T. D. Reimers and 
R. L. Webb of the Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York, Inc. This com- 
pany has 25 machines on its system 
in the capacity range recommended 
for prewarming by certain manufac- 
turers; they are attempting to do 
some prewarming or equivalent on 
these generators until more conclu- 
sive data is available. During normal 
operation, care is being exercised to 
maintain constant winding tempera- 
tures under various load conditions. 
By means of controlling the cooling 
water prior to shutdown and using 
the “bottling-up’” method of storing 
heat, a short shutdown of 15 to 25 
hours can terminate with a tempera- 
ture of 60°C in the rotor body. The 
primary objection to the methods sug- 
gested by the manufacturers are the 
complications injected and the delay 
of three to five hours in synchroniz- 
ing after the boiler and turbine are 
ready. 

Several innovations are under in- 
vestigation including passing hot 
water through the cooling coils, use 
of electric units or steam coils applied 
directly to the casing of the genera- 
tor, and introducing heat into the 
hydrogen circuit. Concern was ex- 
pressed with the possibility that pre- 
warming of field rotors and the effect 
of “bottling-up” machines for short 
outages might cause accelerated girth- 
cracking or tape separation. 

Late on Monday afternoon R. G. 
Hooke, chairman of the System Plan- 
ning Subcommittee, presented a brief 
report on the activities and plans for 
his subcommittee. He said that two 
formal reports were in the final stages 
of preparation and that several other 
reports were under study. Subjects 
are studied by means of project 
groups, round table discussion, and 
prepared papers. 

K. L. Wheeler of the Subcommittee 
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on Equipment and Station Design 
sponsored a paper on the “Electrical 
Features of Salem Harbor Station 
No. 3 Unit.” This paper was pre- 
pared by O. E. Erickson of the New 
England Power Service Co. and M. T. 
Stantial of the Stone and Webster 
Engineering Corp. Located at the en- 
trance of Salem Harbor, this plant 
has an ample supply of clear cold 
ocean water for condensing purposes, 
averaging 50°F annually with a low 
temperature of 34°F and a maximum 
summer temperature of 70°F. Ocean- 
going colliers and tankers may be un- 
loaded at the adjacent Salem Ter- 
minal docks. Unit #3 Generator will 
be rated 160,000 kva at 30 lbs hydro- 
gen pressure, 0.975 power factor lag- 
ging, 14,400 volts, 6415 amps per 
phase; it will be the largest generator 
on the New England Electric System. 
Connections from the new generator 
unit to main step-up transformer 
bank will be made by means of 27 
underground cables, nine cables per 
phase, each approximately 400 feet 
long. The new generator will be 
grounded by means of a ground fault 
neutralizer. In this method of ground- 
ing generators, use is made of match- 
ing the capacitance to ground of the 
low voltage transformer winding, the 
main generator cable and the genera- 
tor winding against the reactance of 
a reactor with taps to provide a near- 
ly resonant tuned circuit with a mini- 
mum value of ground fault current. 


Rating Circuit Breaker 


The second paper on this portion 
of the program was presented by J. K. 
McDonald of the Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Co. 

It described methods developed by 
this company for rating circuit 
breakers. 

In accordance with established prac- 
tice a round table discussion of sub- 
jects of general interest which had 
previously been submitted by mem- 
bers was held in Closed Session. H. E. 
Deardorff acted as moderator of the 
discussion. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was 
devoted to a paper sponsored by G. M. 
Tatum of the Subcommittee on Sys- 
tem Engineering and Operation en- 
titled “Transfer Trip Relay and Other 
Remote Tripping Schemes.” This 
Paper was prepared by C. L. Headley 
of the Baltimore Gas and Electric 
Co. and presented by G. P. Fallon. 
Transferred trip relaying is one of 
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the schemes used to initiate remote 
tripping; remote tripping is applied 
in most cases for the protection of 
transformers that are not provided 
with high-side breakers at the trans- 
former. The methods utilize ground- 
ing switches, extended zone tripping 
by either pilot wire or by power line 
carrier, and transferred tripping by 
either pilot wire, power line carrier, 
or by microwave radio. In all of these 
schemes the tripping function is in- 
itiated by fault detecting relays at 
the local station. These relays may be 
those that detect faults in lines, in 
transformers, or in other station 
equipment and by means of the re- 
mote tripping scheme, cause breakers 
at distant stations to be opened to 
clear the fault from the system. 


Advantages Outlined 


Experience on the Baltimore Gas 
and Electric Co. System indicates that 
transferred trip relaying can be ap- 
plied with good advantage. It can be 
used to protect equipment situated 
at remote locations without the addi- 
tion of expensive circuit breakers, or 
it can be used to expedite clearing 
faulted lines by the addition of only 
minor relaying equipment. Reliability 
of transferred trip relaying to func- 
tion correctly when required to clear 
faults can be obtained with but little 
difficulty; however, extreme care 
should be exercised in the design and 
maintenance of this relaying in order 
to assure against unwanted trip-outs. 

The remainder of the meeting was 
devoted to presentation of reports by 
various members. L. J. Gill presented 
a progress report on the recent ac- 
tivities of the EEI-NEMA Joint Com- 
mittee on Transformer Noise. J. H. 
Vivian informed the group that he 
felt realistic standardization of physi- 
cal dimensions for high voltage bush- 
ings was nearing agreement by ASA 
C-76 Committee on Bushing Stand- 
ardization. Oscar Bauhan reported on 
the recent activities of the AEIC-EEI- 
NEMA Joint. Committee on Power 
Circuit Breakers. T. D. Reimers pre- 
sented a detailed report on the recent 
activities of ASA Z-24, Acoustical 
Measurements and Terminology, pay- 
ing particular attention to those as- 
pects pertinent to measurement of 
transformer noise. C. E. Asbury des- 
cribed the recent activities of ASA 
C-50 on Rotating Electrical Machin- 
ery. 
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Report Shows Peak Load 
for U.S. in December 


Was 103,000,000 Kw 


YEAR-END report prepared by 

the Electric Power Survey Com- 
mittee of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute shows a December, 1956 peak 
load of about 103 million kilowatts 
for the U. S. as a whole. 

In October it was estimated the 
December peak load would be 106 mil- 
lion kilowatts. 

The new report pointed out that 
unusually mild weather conditions 
in December were primarily respon- 
sible for the difference in the estimate 
and the actual peak load for the 
month. 

Despite being lower than esti- 
mated, the peak of 103 million kilo- 
watts represents an all-time high, 
exceeding the 1955, December peak 
load of 98 million kilowatts by about 
five per cent. 

During 1956, actual power output 
in kilowatthours for the nation as a 
whole was close to estimates, setting 
a new record of about 600 billion. 
This was an increase of nearly 10 
per cent over the 1955 production 
figure. 

The report shows that new gener- 
ating capacity placed in operation 
during 1956 totalled over 6.6 million 
kilowatts. As of Jan. 1, 1957, the 
capacity of all new generating equip- 
ment on order and scheduled for ser- 
vice was 44.8 million kilowatts—34 
per cent more than at the beginning 
of 1956. The 15.6 million kilowatts 
now scheduled to go into operation 
during 1958 sets a new record. Of all 
the new capacity scheduled, 88 per 
cent is thermal and 12 per cent 
hydro. Included in the thermal por- 
tion is about a million kilowatts of 
atomic power, with the first atomic 
power plant scheduled for operation 
in 1957 and others scheduled in 1960 
and later. 

The foregoing figures include only 
generating units of 4,000 kw or 
greater. Smaller units were not rep- 
resented in the report. 

The report, which shows that dur- 
ing 1956 the nation’s electric power 
systems ordered 17.9 million kilo- 
watts of new generating capacity, 
includes the manufacturing sched- 
ules for major items of heavy power 
equipment. 
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Personals 





R. F. Plymire, general commercial 
manager of Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., has been promoted to vice 
president. Ralph M. Davis also was 
named secretary. Mr. Plymire will 
be responsible for the entire revenue 
side of the company’s business, di- 
recting both sales and commercial 
activities. He has been with the com- 
pany since his graduation from the 
University of Washington School of 
Engineering in 1930. Mr. Davis as 
head of the corporate department 
assumes the duties formerly handled 
by Walter S. Zachary, who retired 
Dec. 31. He most recently had been 
chairman of the Washington State 
Public Service Commission. Mr. 
Davis is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Washington Law School and 
entered state government eight years 
ago. 





H. V. Potts, director of employee 
relations for the Columbus and 
Southern Ohio Electric Co., was re- 
cently elected vice president in 
charge of employee relations, a new 
post. Mr. Potts has been with the 
company more than 30 years. Shortly 
after being graduated from Colum- 
bus Business College, Mr. Potts in 
1925 joined the Columbus Railway, 
Power & Light Co., a predecessor of 
the present utility. He served in vari- 
ous supervisory capacities in the 
company’s transportation system. 





O. P. Reed, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Cheyenne Light, 
Fuel & Power Co., has been promoted 
to the position of manager of em- 
ployee relations for Public Service 
Co. of Colorado. Paul E. Brookover, 
division commercial superintendent 
for Public Service, succeeds Mr. 
Reed. The employee relations va- 
cancy was created by the death of 
F. L. Whitsell. Mr. Reed has more 
than 37 years of utility experience 
in practically all phases of the engi- 
neering and administrative aspects 
of the electric and gas utility busi- 
ness. He has served as president of 
the Cheyenne Engineers Club and is 
a member of the Wyoming Engineer- 
ing Society, the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. Mr. Brook- 
over was graduated from Kansas 


State College with a mechanical engi- 
neering degree in 1931 and imme- 
diately began his employment with 
Public Service Co. of Colorado. In 
more than 25 years with the com- 
pany, he has held supervisory and 
administrative positions in the com- 
pany’s engineering and commercial 
operations. 





Stewart L. Ferguson, treasurer of 
The Detroit Edison Co., retires March 
1 after more than 43 years of ser- 
vice with the company. He will be 
succeeded by Edward M. Spencer 
whose election as treasurer was an- 
nounced by the Edison board re- 
cently. A native Detroiter, Ferguson 
joined Detroit Edison as a construc- 
tion department employee in 1910. 
In the same year, he enrolled as an 
engineering student at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and continued to 
work summers for Edison. After re- 
ceiving his mechanical engineering 
degree in 1914, he went to work full- 
time in the company’s meter depart- 
ment. In 1915, he transferred to the 
property department. He was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the 
company in 1943, was given added 
responsibilities as assistant general 
accountant in 1950, and was elected 
treasurer in 1952. He is prominent 
in civic and community affairs. Mr. 
Ferguson is a member of the Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit, the Detroit 
Chapter of Tax Executives Institute, 
the Engineering Society of Detroit 
and the Finance and Investor Rela- 
tions Committee for Edison Electric 
Institute. The company announced that 
Philip D. French, treasurer’s staff 
assistant, was appointed an assistant 
treasurer, effective also March 1. 
Mr. French joined the electric com- 
pany in 1939 after he was graduated 
from Albion College. He has served 
in the sales, payroll and insurance 
departments. He has been secretary 
of Detroit Edison’s Retirement Board 
since 1951. 





Appointment of Daniel E. Stewart 
as manager of the area development 
department has been announced by 
Carolina Power & Light Co. He suc- 
ceeds Vice President S. Paul Vecker 
who retired Feb. 28. Mr. Stewart 
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has been associated with area de- 
velopment since 1943 when he be- 
came assistant to Mr. Becker. From 
1943-47 he was concerned primarily 
with agricultural development activ- 
ities. Since 1947 he has included in- 
dustrial and community promotional 
activities in his duties. Mr. Stewart 
has been actively identified with 
much of the post-war location of new 
industries in the area served by 
CP&L. He received his degree in 
electrical engineering from N. C. 
State College in 1923 and that same 
year joined Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. In 1925 he came to CP&L as a 
student manager. From 1927-37 he 
was associated with industrial power 
sales and he then served as super- 
intendent of the Western division, 
and assistant manager of that divi- 
sion until 1943. Mr. Vecker came to 
CP&L as general sales manager in 
1935, after 24 years with electric 
and gas utilities in this country and 
Central America. He was graduated 
from Yale School of Engineering in 
1911. His first job was with the 
American Gas Co. in Philadelphia. 
He subsequently worked with util- 
ities in Florida, Panama and Cuba. 
In 1938 Mr. Vecker was promoted to 
vice president of CP&L with duties 
of agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment. In 1952 he relinquished his 
sales responsibilities and was ap- 
pointed manager of the newly-created 
area development department. He is 
a former chairman of the EEI Dealer- 
Utility Committee. 





Raymond A. Bryan, president and 
director of T. A. Loving and Co., 
general contracting firm, has been 
named to the board of directors, 
Carolina Power & Light Co. Mr. 
Bryan attended N. C. State College 
and now is vice president of the 
college’s Engineering Foundation 
and is a trustee of Meredith College. 
He is a director and vice president 
of four North Carolina businesses 
and a director of two others. Mr. 
Bryan is vice chairman of the N. C. 
State Ports Authority. He succeeds 
J. C. Richert, Jr., vice president in 
charge of district operations for 
CP&L, who has been serving on the 
board pending election of a new di- 
rector on a permanent basis. 





Austin Gavin, since October the 
assistant general counsel of Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co., has been 
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appointed general attorney, succeed- 
ing Jack K. Busby, former company 
vice president and general counsel, 
who recently became executive vice 
president. The appointment as head 
of the PP&L Legal department is 
effective immediately. Attorney 
Gavin, a 1930 graduate of Ursinus 
College, and of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School in 1933, is 
a native of Schwenksville, Pa., and 
has been with the utility for more 
than 20 years in Allentown. He for- 
merly was junior counsel for the 
Pennsylvania Department of Rev- 
enue and served as law clerk for 
Pennsylvania Superior Court Justice 
H. Edgar Barnes. A World War II 
veteran, Attorney Gavin spent three 
years in the South Pacific and took 
part in the Guadalcanal, Bougain- 
ville and Luzon campaigns, earning 
the Silver Star Medal for gallantry 
and the Purple Heart for wounds. 





Roy Torvinen, employed by Sierra 
Pacific Co. since 1930, has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the company, 
replacing H. P. Dayton who has re- 
tired. Mr. Torvinen started as chief 
clerk and 10 years later was pro- 
moted to assistant secretary and in 
1942 advanced to assistant treasurer. 
He was named company secretary 
last February. Mr. Torvinen was as- 
sociated with Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. for nine years before he 
joined Sierra Pacific. 





A. F. (Bert) Schultz, special rep- 
resentative for the Illinois Power Co. 
for the past seven years, has been 
appointed assistant to the president 
of the company. Mr. Schultz started 
his career with the utility in 1928 as 
a rural engineer. He was sales man- 
ager of the Decatur Service area in 
1933; division engineer in 1936 and 
sales manager and new business su- 
pervisor in 19388. He was the De- 
catur service area manager until 
1949 when he assumed the duties of 
special representative. 





| Charles H. McGeoch has been ap- 
‘pointed assistant director of em- 
ployee relations for the Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp., in addition to his 
responsibilities as personnel man- 
ager of the Central division. He be- 
gan his career with the company in 
1929 at Syracuse in the customer ac- 
counting department, becoming su- 
pervisor of personnel planning and 
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research in 1947 and division per- 
sonnel manager in 1951. 





Daniel A. Campbell, Jr. has been 
appointed general superintendent of 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
succeeding Warren J. D. Geary who 
has retired. Mr. Campbell has been 
superintendent of operation at Haz- 
elton since last year. He joined PP&L 
35 years ago, shortly after his grad- 
uation from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity as an electrical engineer. 
After a number of promotions he was 
appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Lehigh Division operating de- 
partment at Allentown in 1939. Mr. 
Geary served 45 years with the com- 
pany and its predecessors. 





Norman C. Storck has assumed the 
duties of chief electrical engineer 
for Wisconsin Electric Power Co. In 
his new capacity, Mr. Storck becomes 
head of the company’s electrical dis- 
tribution department. He succeeded 
William E. Gundlach who retired 
Jan. 1 after more than 46 years of 
service. Mr. Storck joined Wisconsin 
Electric in 1937 as a junior engineer 
soon after he was graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin. In 1956, 
he was named assistant chief electri- 
cal engineer. He also is chairman of 
the Milwaukee section of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. 





Southwestern Gas and Electric Co. 
has appointed John W. Turk to the 
new position of nuclear development 
engineer. Mr. Turk, a graduate of the 
University of Texas, will work full 
time in studying and evaluating de- 
velopments in the field of atomic 
power. He has served as chief engi- 
neer at the company’s Lone Star 
power plant since 1954. 





J. H. McGuire, assistant to the 
president of Georgia Power Co., has 
been transferred to The Southern 
Co. as assistant to Harllee Branch, 
Jr., new president of The Southern 
Co. Mr. McGuire received a degree 
in commerce from the University of 
Georgia’s Atlanta division in 1938. 
Before becoming assistant to the 
Georgia president in 1954, he was 
a residential and research engineer 
in the company’s sales department. 
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John E. Gray has been appointed 
general superintendent of construc- 
tion and Edwin M. Gue was named 
system planning engineer for the 
Duquesne Light Co. Mr. Gray for- 
merly was project manager for the 
Shippingport Atomic Power plant, a 
position he had held since joining 
the company in 1954. He will con- 
tinue to coordinate Duquesne activi- 
ties on this project. Previously he 
was a research engineer for Westing- 
house, assigned to the Manhattan 
A-Bomb Project, and with General 
Electric at the Knolls Atomic Labo- 
ratory in Schenectady and Hanford 
Atomic Products Plant. Later, while 
with the Naval Reactors Branch of 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
he helped develop the Nautilus, the 
first atomic-powered submarine. Mr. 
Gue, with the company since 1937, 
first was a design engineer. He 
served as senior design engineer, 
electrical station engineer, and elec- 
trical design engineer. For the past 
two years he has been associated 
with the electrical] design of the 
Shippingport plant. Mr. Gue received 
degrees in electrical engineering 
from the University of Maryland. 





Ernest H. Nelson and Robert K. 
Vibert have been appointed mana- 
gers of the Middletown and Farming- 
ton divisions of the Connecticut 
Power Co. Mr. Nelson attended the 
Edison Institute and Yale Extension 
School. He joined the company at. 
Stamford in 1926 and was named as- 
sistant manager at Middletown in 
1946. In 1951 he became manager of 
the Farmington division. Mr. Vibert’s. 
appointment in Farmington is his 
first managership. He attended the 
University of the South and entered 
the meter department of the com- 
pany in 1940. 





Election of two new officers and 
three major appointments have been 
announced by Delaware Power & 
Light Co. R. B. Richardson was 
elected vice president in charge of 
operations and Fred T. Bear vice 
president in charge of engineering. 
Both report to Frank P. Hyer, vice 
president responsible for operations, 
engineering and construction. At the 
same time Harold W. Clift became 
operating manager; Charles W. Min- 
ich was promoted to manager of gas 
operations, succeeding Mr. Clift, and 
Carl R. Roehm was appointed super- 
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intendent of gas distribution depart- 
ment, replacing Mr. Minich. Mr. 
Richardson received his education 
at Marietta (Ohio) College and be- 
gan his utility career as plant fore- 
man for the Mobile Gas Co. Mr. Bear 
was graduated from Pennsylvania 
State College with an electrical en- 
gineering degree and entered the 
utility business in 1922 with the 
Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. He joined the Delaware 
Power & Light Co. in 1929. Mr. Clift 
was graduated from the University 
of Delaware with an electrical engi- 
neering degree. 

Mr. Minich also received his de- 
gree in electrical engineering from 
the University of Delaware. He was 
employed by Deleware Power & Light 
Co. in 1934 as clerk in the gas distri- 
bution department. Mr. Roehm was 
graduated from the Drexel Institute 
of Technology and joined the company 
in 1930 as a clerk in the company’s 
garage. 





Paul A. Gray has been named com- 
merciai services director of the San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co. A veteran 
of 32 years service with the company, 
Mr. Gray in 1944 became order de- 
partment supervisor, which was his 
position at the time of his new ap- 
pointment. In his new position he 
will have jurisdiction over the order, 
investigation and appliance repair 
departments and will exercise func- 
tional direction of the activities of 
those three departments in the var- 
ious districts. 





Elmer E. Fancher was appointed 
general superintendent for the north- 
ern district, Western division, Ni- 
agara Mohawk Power Corp., and 
John H. DeWitt becomes superin- 
tendent of transportation for the 
Eastern division of the company. Mr. 
Fancher succeeds Oliver A. Church 
who retired recently. He is a gradu- 
ate of: the University of Cincinnati 
with a degree in mechanical engi- 
neering. He joined Niagara Mohawk 
in 1925. In 1950 he was appointed 
general superintendent of safety and 
training and in 1953 was named as- 
sistant general operating superin- 
tendent for the northern district. Mr. 
DeWitt joined the company in 1930 
as a mechanic in the Albany garage. 
Since then he has held supervisory 
positions in the division transporta- 
tion department at Albany and Troy. 
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Rural Home Electric Load 
Building Contest Winners 


LABAMA POWER CO., Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Dayton Power 
and Light Co., Dayton, O., were pre- 
sented with first and second awards, 
respectively, in the National Rural 
Home Electric Load Building Contest 
as a feature of the 13th annual Na- 
tional Adequate Wiring Conference. 
The contest is sponsored by the 
Competitive Fuels Committee of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. It was conceived as a 
means of rewarding power suppliers 
for their efforts in furthering the 
sale of major electric appliances in 
competition with bottled gas appli- 
ances. The presentation was made by 
R. W. Lewis, member of NEMA 
Farm and Rural Market Develop- 
ment Committee. 

Honorable mention in the Utility 
Division went to New York State 
Electric and Gas Corp., Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp., Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., and Sacramento 
Municipal Utility District. 

The first award winner received a 
cash prize of $250, and the second 
award winner, a cash prize of $150. 
In addition both received bronze 
plaques. Merit awards were pre- 
sented to all companies receiving hon- 
orable mention in the contest. 

Highlights of the two winning en- 
tries show that, although both utility 
companies merchandise, they also 
work closely with electrical distribu- 
tors and dealers in selling major elec- 
trical appliances to their farm and 
rural customers. 


Alabama Power Co. 


Alabama Power Co. reported that 
one out of four major electric appli- 
ances sold in its farm and rural terri- 
tory last year replaced a presently in- 
stalled bottled gas appliance. In fact, 
24.2 per cent of all such electric appli- 
ance sales were made as a result of 
replacing electric for bottled gas ap- 
pliances. 

The company exceeded its farm 
and rural appliance sales quota last 
year by 170.8 per cent. Total sales of 
major electric appliances in the com- 
pany’s territory last year amounted 
to $635,550.01, as compared with the 
year’s dollar quota figure of $372,071. 

A big feature of Alabama Power’s 


1956 program was the promotion of 
280 all-electric homes. 


Dayton Power and Light Co. 


Dayton Power and Light Co. re- 
ported that it replaced 1,055 bottled 
gas appliances with electric appli- 
ances for a percentage of 11.2 of total 
sales. As a result of its program, the 
company added 2,065,680 kwhs to its 
line for increased revenue estimated 
at $37,601.40. One of this utility 
company’s major promotional “as- 
sists” in its rural load building pro- 
gram was a policy permitting instal- 
lation allowances for electric ranges 
and water heaters. A total of $31,- 
310.76 was invested in this phase of 
the company’s program last year. 





Electricity’s Place 
(Continued from page 40) 


cepts in electric generation and trans- 
mission, and the improvement and 
expansion of dependable service to 
our customers have all accrued to the 
benefit of the investors in our 
industry—who have sensed that its 
greatest strength and greatest prom- 
ise lie in the ever-increasing integra- 
tion of electric service with the whole 
life and economy of the nation. 

Certainly their response to our 
requirements for new funds _ has 
demonstrated an exceptionally high 
degree of confidence in our industry. 
And this, with your continuing help, 
has encouraged us in our planning 
for, and our optimism about, the 
future. 


Street Tree Conference 
(Continued from page 48) 


REGISTRATION FEE, $12.50, in- 
cludes banquet and copy of Conference 
Proceedings, in which all papers and 
discussions will be printed. Send reg- 
istrations, with registration fee, to 
E. H. Scanlon, 7621 Lewis Road, Olm- 
sted Falls, Ohio. 

Please make hotel reservation di- 
rectly with Hotel Cleveland, mention- 
ing attendance at the Street Tree and 
Utility Conference. 

Extra copies of Conference Proceed- 
ings will be available. Estimated cost: 
$3.00. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
D. S. Kennepy, President ..........+0005 Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
J. W. McAras, Vice President.......0.cccccceccsccccccccees Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Epwin VENNARD, Vice President and Managing Director ..... 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
H.S. Sutton, Treasurer. .......00++: Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
A. B. Morcan, Secretary and Assistant Managing Director. ...420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms expiring 1957) 
bE Be BB ihn 0000 0cbckdcceedeadescnveeecavenedesa Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

. ee reer trey ids’ sie eeeeneecaes eek Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
De ee I oc 5 0 de0heanwereh as 200e5se08esnankedes The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 
Se ee i 6s coh cinkncc cca candace nenednaneen Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 
A. S. CumMMINS.......... néaeacechh oe harnkie The California Oregon Power Co., Medford, Ore. 
HONE i 6 n'a sncine dae) 08050046 0000000—ReRERE Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
By EI oon icsccccadedacceadecccesocdnenane Long wer eeshe Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
EE HE NG 56s 0 6GE eee kedewsdensadcedken teens Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, II. 
ee Rcd cedisetasbectsia¥esteebedeahensanene The Toledo Edison Co., "Toledo, Ohio 
Oe Lc Livonscnsebsascrbishvasnes The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Berlin, Conn. 
ee Ns ka akdnceee babes b0eeesee bhekeawen The Southern Co. Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
R. S. NELSON ...... ieekashiase dee sWenesnsecuaen Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, Texas 
Wy A I co5 csasdvas cbenshadsehdentesadd Houston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Texas 
DARN GRINNED oa icccececccsccesocess Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Se Wa Sak 50N6 ss Bead diciaediaacecsevnouess Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

(Terms expiring 1958) pally 
7 ere eee peepee y Central Power and Light Co., Corpus Christi, Texas 
SE SE ee re kad ahnceacan Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
i Cian v.05 5 6.60 seeded sak dees taeeene Cambridge Electric Light Co., ‘Cambridge, Mass. 
Se Be Sas 6 0.0000.0000eeenes Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Se oa os a sick tenth ke 4 ee Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. 
dnd 4450s edeemneekewbeecnet Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
ee eee. pci abs uc ewencabaekiedl Iowa Power and Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
i IL onic ob.5406440406%0404 60% The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
ON Ea er ee ee Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
i i ad asker ao ee o 0.5.0 oa ee eee Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
EEA ne neon Ce ee Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
OR ee Pre ree Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ob ac chi na abice dea asmene The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Was> 
Be IN Bi oi5'o354. 5 sid hla kia as shaw dS Se Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
A ED Wek dd ou ccecadadbeess American Gas and Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

(Terms expiring 1959) 
ee NN huis ce kN ad aw em eee oui Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
SEEPS ICP POPE EDT ee ee Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
eC sr sain draeore aad oe dade eee ou Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
I er eee Northern States Power , Minneapolis, Minn. 
nes b vanes wad aen Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 
aidan ss ih 6666464 6h enw bd ee keene The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
EE 60S dah ned eRe eda eh baw 4 eee Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
I ee os 6 bn 0b ec ane.ee shindie sieeve Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
en hoe e es bta des een badehssah¥e The Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 
i, i AS ona tk ace n eh es é.cna theese ean eee West Penn Power Co., Greensburg, Pa. 
ie os ak ge oda aah 6 alone webe-edae ial Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rr en rere Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
SN bd wiv é nd bak chek abe wan bake 66 eae Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
i a hia hak on aitha eine able Ale haa Southwestern Gas and Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 
NE, i MON Rb Ah hs bed 504 cbs abo snncessoeen Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Executive Committee 


C. B. Delafield, T. G. Dignan, 4.8. King, E. L. Lindseth, C. E. Oakes, Harold Quinton 
R. G. Rincliffe, W. H. Sammis, L. V. Sutton 





EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1956-1957 


Virginia Electric and Power Co. 
The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 


Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 
Duquesne Light Co. 

Utah Power & Light Co. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Texas Utilities Co. 

Union Electric Co. 

Lyts McDona Lp... . Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 


J. W. McArez 


Pau B. McKee Pacific Power & Light Co, 
New England Electric System 
Southern California Edison Co, 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 
Central & South West Corp. 
Consolidated Edison Co, 

of New York, Ine. 

Florida Power & Light Co, 
American Gas and Electric Co, 
The Dayton Power and Light Co. 
Texas Electric Service Co, © 

The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.) | 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
Illinois Power Co. 

The Southern Co., Inc. | 


W. C. MuLLENDORE 
Grover C. NEFF 
J. S. Ossorne 


E. S. THomMPson 

G. W. Van Derzee 
ALLen Van Wyck 
E. A. YATES 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1956-1957) 


ACCOUNTING 
Accounting Division Executive, R. G. SCHNEIDER 


Coordinator of Customer Activities Group, B. J. MCMILLEN 


Customer Accounting, A. B. WiLson 
Customer Collections, W. E. Travis 
Customer Relations, J. W. KEHOE 


Coordinator of General Activities Group, A. P. THOMPSON 


Depreciation Accounting, P. K. Reap 
General Accounting, A. T. EMMons 
Internal Auditing, R. E. TATE 
Plant Accounting and Property Records, A. C. HERRON 
Taxation Accounting, R. J. VAN Ess 

Coordinator of Special Activities Group, J. D. Evtiotr 
Accounting Developments Service, A. H. Kern 
Accounting Employee Relations, J. F. McCAHON 
Application of Accounting Principles, R. R. FoRTUNE 


Electronic Accounting Machine Development, Russe. Britr 


Uniform System of Accounts, P. R. Lawson 


COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division Executive, T. O. McQuiston 
Commercial Sales Group, R. 1. BULL 

Farm Group, M. O. WHITHED 

Industrial Power & Heating Group, F. E. Wiatr 
Residential Group, Ropert L. Coz 

Special Services Group, B. L. Patm 


ENGINEERING 


Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. } 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Fowa Power and Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. © 
West Penn Power Co., Greensburg, Pa. 

Kansas Gas and Electric Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa. 

Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 

Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 


Engineering &§ Operating Division Executive, C. W. FRANKLIN. ..Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Electrical System & Equipment, H. E. DEARDORFF 
Hydraulic Power, L. B. Carp 

Meter & Service, G. J. 

Prime Movers, J. M. DriscoLi 

Transmission & Distribution, G. H. FiepLer 


GENERAL 

General Division Executive, J. W. MCAFEE 
Aecident Prevention, R. W. WHITE 

Area Development, J. R. FREDERICK 

Atomic Power, E. H. Dixon 

Awards, G. W. OusLER 

Electric Power Survey, A. S. GriswoLp 
Financing & Investor Relations, W. J. Rosz 
Industrial Relations, J. C. ARNELL 
Insurance, R. D. CONSTABLE 

Legal, J. M. KEzGAN 

Membership, E. S. THompson 

Purchasing & Stores, E. N. Scott 

Rate Research, L. W. FRANK 

Regulation, J. E. Cornette 

Research Projects, E. H. SNypER 

Statistical, F. A. KEANE 

Tax Policy, C. B. McManus 


Technical Assistance for Overseas Visitors, HARVEY BUMGARDNER 


Transportation, R. E. HAMEL 


The Dayton Power and Light Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 

Middle South Utilities Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

American Gas and Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 
Long Island Lighting Co., Hicksville, N. Y. 

Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Springfield, Mass. 
The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

The Southern Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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